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For those with taste апа the money to indulge it—the Alfa Romeo 
Giulia S.S. Here's a 2-seater coupe of immense distinction... with the 
kind of acceleration and road-holding you expect from an Alfa... 
with a 1570 cc, 129 bhp engine and a top speed of over 125 mph... 
with twin choke carbs, disc brakes, 5 forward gears, a wrap-around 
screen and а body shape that says, clearly, 

‘Bertone’. Expensive? Of course it is! What E) ALFA ROMEO 
else would you expect a hand-built Alfa to be? 


Hand built....and decidedly expensive 


The Alfa Romeo Giulia S.S. will cost you £2394.1.3. incl. PT. To arrange a test drive with your nearest dealer, 
get in touch with Alfa Romeo (G.B.) Ltd., 164, Sloane Street, London, S.W.1. Telephone: BELgravia 7746/7/8. 


Radio Times Hulton Picture Library 


This is Frank Harris. 
Author, 

editor, journalist, 

friend of the famous 

and the infamous, 

he made an 

indelible impression 

upon the literary scene 
with the five-volume 
autobiography 

which he called, simply, 
MY LIFE AND LOVES. 
There have been, 

over the years, 

many who have 

called this book 

a work of genius. 

Others have as vehemently 
denounced it as a fraud. 
Whatever the truth 

MY LIFE AND LOVES 

has never before been 
available in a paperback edition 
in this country. 

It will be published, 

price 12s 6d, 

on April 22 by Corgi Books. 
The Corgi edition 

of Frank Harris’ 

MY LIFE AND LOVES 
contains the full, 
unexpurgated five-volume text, 
1108 pages in all. 


To get your copy Department P, Name 
send a cheque or money Transworld Publishers Ltd., 
order for 135. 6d. to: Bashley Road, London NWIO Address 
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Where will the snif 


An alert passer-by snapped this shot of the attack 


YE-WITNESS reports 
from all over England 
reveal that hordes of beauti- 
ful women have been seen 
leaping out at unsuspecting 
men and sniffing them. 


Clue 


What is causing this wave 
of sniffing? Authorities be- 
lieve they have a significant 
clue. All the men involved 
in sniffing incidents admit- 
ted wearing Cedar Wood After 
Shave lotion at the time of 
the attacks. 


Victim 
One of the sniffers victims, 
99 year old Tony Clarke, 


told our reporter: 


«T heard running footsteps behind me, 
and a woman’s voice shouted “Wait! 


s... EEE Фоче - m‏ — ے 


fers strike next? 


k of 


Give me a sniff!” 
Before I knew it,this 
lovely bird had her 
arms round my neck 
and started sniffing 
me. Just then, а 
policeman came and 
dragged her away. 
Icould have hit him." 


Secret 


An official spokesman for 
Cedar Wood explained the 
secret of its remarkable 
effect on women: 


“Cedar Wood is a blend of 15 


A. Clarke 


` subtle essences. Men hardly notice it, 


but women seem to pick it up from 
miles away.” 


Devastating 
Investigation reveals that 
the After Shave is one of 
many Cedar Wood products. 
The others: Cologne (7/-), 
Talc (4/9), Shaving Bowl (11/-), 
Refill (5/-), Hair Cream (5/9), 
Refill (3/9), Pre-electric (6/-), 


< 


“I can't wait for it to happen again”, says Victim Clarke. 


Brushless Cream (3/6), Hair 
Groom (8/6) amd Deodorant 
Stick (6/6). АП аге thought to 
have the same devastating 
effects on women. 
Banned? 
Should Cedar Wood be ban- 
ned? That is the question 
being whispered in the cor- 
ridors of power. Meanwhile, 
the sniffing continues. 
Where will the sniffers strike 
next? The country is agog. 


6/- a bottle, and worth every penny 
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WILLIAM FIFIELD 


_ MOLSECALL, 


/ 
PAUL PSORAKIS 
Or MAY ISSUE KICKS OFF WITH AN UN- 
blushing flourish of self-examination. 
From the colourful self-coverage of the 
PENTHOUSE Party to the equally colourful 
uncoverage of officialdom’s most precious 
Pet of the year, Lesley Langley, Miss World 
of 1966. Honours for the photographic 
scoop of the season go to Anglo-American 
lensman Ed Alexander who first discovered 
and photographed the elusive Lesley with 
secondary honours to PENTHOUSE for ''dis- 
covering” Alexander. 

The Nudest Miss World represents the 
first time we know of that a reigning Miss 
World has been published in the nude. 
Alexander, who ranks loftily among the 
world’s top ten glamour photographers, 
photographed L.L. shortly before she be- 
came “Miss United Kingdom," a pre- 
requisite to the “Miss World” elimination 
heats. 

The PENTHOUSE Party, representing our 
first official birthday, was organised to repay 
in part the many kindnesses and services 
rendered to our fledgling enterprise, and to 
celebrate a series of subsequent achieve- 
ments unparalleled in the history of pub- 
lishing. Within a single year, PENTHOUSE 
rose from a certified, net paid circulation of 
119,254 copies of the first issue to a current 
circulation of 154,000 (vor. 1, no. 7) making 
it the largest selling quality magazine in 
Britain including all categories in the glossy 
field. It is equally the largest selling man’s 
magazine in Europe and the fourth largest 
selling magazine of its type in the world. 
Editor/publisher Bob Guccione announced 
briefly at the party that contracts for a North 
American edition had recently been signed 


MELTON DAVIS 


and with the added distribution in the United 
States and Canada, PENTHOUSE should emerge 
second in the world market. 

The first of this month’s leading articles, 
Censorship by Sheldon Williams represents 
an incisive frontal attack on Britain’s anti- 
quated set of censorship systems. Williams, 
an esteemed critic, columnist, author and 
historian, doubling as cultural advisor to 
the Liberal party, illustrates his hard fought 
point withexamplesoftheLord Chamberlain’s 
butchery of the British theatre. 

Permanent PENTHOUSE resident, Alan Hull 
Walton deals obliquely with censorship of 
another age with a nostalgic second look at 
Baudelaire, one of the most abused and 
misunderstood literary giants of all time. 

From the sublime to the graceless pan- 
ache of modern moviedom’s ever recurrent 
crop of anti-heroes, PENTHOUSE takes a nude 
look at the Brides Of Fu Manchu. Against 
a colourful backwash of villainous deeds and 
“off camera” ribaldry, the intrepid PENT- 
HOUSE camera captures scenes that are 
normally too Fu and far between. 

Two itinerant American authors, both of 
world standing and both currently ensconced 
in foreign shores, join PENTHOUSE’S growing 
index of international contributors. The Man 
In The Plain Brown Wrapper contributed by 
Rome based Melton Davis, is a prodigious 
portrait of the world’s most celebrated 
pornographer, Olympia Press publisher, 
Maurice Girodias. Melt, author of The 
Voluptuaries, a recently published novel 
about the Anglo-Saxon invasion of Rome’s 
sweet life, has contributed to most major 
American and European magazines but is 
still little known in Britain. His inclusion 
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in these pages should remedy that anomaly 
forthwith. 

William Fifield, second of our overseas 
Scribes, writes that he is travelling on the 
Continent at the moment but continues to 
make his home in Spain. His contribution 
Sappho's Island, is indicative of the sensitive 
style and perceptive understanding of human 
nature that won him a place in the O. Henry 
Memorial Award Prize Stories; Best Ameri- 
can Short Stories and Fiction of the Forties. 
Bill is multi-lingual and writes fluently in 
French, Italian, Spanish and German. 

Our own Walter Harris, whose blanket 
indictment of human frailty continues to 
gather plaudits, trundles back into the gloom 
with The Mind Traveller, a succubatic tale 
of mind-hopping, extra-sensory seduction 
and self-cuckoldry. 

Equally perspicacious Jonathan Clements 
continues to define human foibles by way of 
his “Fable For Our Time" series in The 
Camel Who Had The Hump, while 24-year- 
old, Ghana born artist, Paul Psorakis 
applies his own delicately satirical touch to 
further confuse the cluttered and poly- 
dimensional imagery of the world about him. 

Dan Massey, currently starring in the 
West End play, Barefoot In The Park, 
brightens this month's Fashion feature by 
lending a lean and contemporary look to 
the latest developments in men's sweaters. 

All in all, this issue, marking our first step 
into the second year of publication, abounds 
with the kind of delightful new directions 
we promise to expand and improve upon 
month by month. 

Join us, enjoy us and watch us grow. 
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VIEW FROM THE TOP 


Art Attack 

Whilst sweeping away the cornflake crumbs 
from our Sunday Times recently we in- 
advertently drank down the startling infor- 
mation that several leading drug companies 
are now garnishing their advertisements with 
famous works of art; in order, it would seem, 
to add a certain lustre to their patent medi- 
cines. 

Alongside poetic copy that spake wonders 
of an anti-lethargy pill, Picasso’s ‘Femme En 
Chemise’ stood dreamily to attention. “ОҺ, 
Doctor,” Picasso’s willowy lass was thinking 
aloud, “‘I always feel so tired...” 

When we realised that this tragic thought 
had been dormant for forty years or more we 
did the only thing that we could do in the 
circumstances: we hared off at high speed 
across London till we reached the Tate Gal- 
lery, to see what else was amiss among 
the valuable oil paintings. Soon we were 
stalking around a self-portrait of Vincent 
Van Gogh; a positive whirl of mad colours 
that seemed in need of a cure. 

“Doctor,” Van Gogh seemed to be thinking 
aloud, “I have this trouble with my left 
earl. 

So it wasn't only Picasso's ‘Femme En 
Chemise’ that had been suffering all these 
years. We patted the Van Gogh on the back, 
prescribed a course of ‘Ear-O’, the wonder 
ear balm, and travelled on. 

* And what ails thee?" we asked Whistler's 
mother who hung gaunt and grey on the wall. 

“Oh, Doctor,” thought Whistler’s mother, 
“I feel so asphyxiated all the time . . .” 

“Your son has made you sit too long for 
your portrait," we told her. “Rub your back 
nightly with *Go-Creak” ointment. Soon 
you'll be bonny again.” 

And lo! Jackson Pollack’s ‘Abstract Study 
Number 460’ suddenly loomed up out of the 
gloom. Even from a distance we could tell 
that something organic was definitely astray. 


“Oh, Doctor,” Abstract Study Number 
460 thought, “I feel so disorganized, you know, 
like I was going in ten different directions at 
the same time...” 

“You're beyond drugs," we said, as gently 
as we could. “We'll have to operate." 

Reaching up we unhooked the massive 
abstract painting from the wall, and, stag- 
gering beneath the weight of it, made our 
way towards the exit. But before we reached 
our goal an attendant waylaid us. 

* And just where do you think you're going 
with Jackson Pollock's *Abstract Study Num- 
ber 460°?” 

“It's a sick painting,” we said. “We have 
to get it to a hospital—before it's too late!" 

“We'd best go along and have a quiet word 
with the director," the attendant said. “No 
doubt you might get away with a small fine...” 

Well, we paid the penalty that all true 
pioneers must pay in the fight against 
ignorance. But we're not beaten yet; to- 
morrow we're off to Paris to rid the Louvre 
Museum of any diseases its paintings might 
have, waving high the banner of the— 
R.S.P.C.A.P.—that is, the Royal Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Ailing Paintings. 
Drug companies of the world, you've sure 
started something. 


In a Word 
Collective nouns are always in the news. The 
fact that a group of elephants in town is 
labelled a herd will come as a surprise to 
nobody, and what wide-awake schoolboy 
doesn't know that more than one lion is a 
pride? Unbelievably, however, there are 
still groups of animals, human and otherwise, 
wandering about uncategorized. It's time 
they were told who they were. Here are some 
suggestions for collective nouns they might 
well adopt, if they've nothing better to do: 

А hack of novelists. 

A drought of Scotsmen. 


A babble of politicians. 

A peeve of critics. 

A spinosity of hédgehogs. 

A foist of salesmen. 

A swab of charladies. 

A fleece of tax-collectors. 

A ribbon of typists. 

A savillity of men-about-town. 


Fruit and Nut Case 

The trend for divertingly whimsical advertise- 
ments seems to have reached its lunatic 
peak. Proof of this abounds on the walls of 
London’s Underground trains; for Cadburys 
have a small poster there offering you a 
completely free bar of their excellent fruit 
and nut chocolate—you can claim it if you 
just send them the Tube train where you 
spotted the ad. 

No doubt Cadburys thought there was 
little likelihood of this ever happening. But 
they reckoned without the diehard sporting 
instincts of the British travelling public. If 
there’s a free bar of chocolate in the offing, 
or a free anything, somebody’s gonna get it. 

Sure enough Cadburys recently had a letter 
from such a fruit and nut case, who enclosed 
two small screws off a Tube train. “This is all 
I could get between Hyde Park and Leicester 
Square," he wrote. “But the rest will follow.” 

Cadburys have sent him his bar of fruit and 
nut. 


Honesty Above All Departments 
A sign spotted on the window of an Italian 
restaurant in Soho reads—‘If you enjoy 
home-cooking, stay home.’ 


Dampen That Dream! 

“Ts it absolutely certain that the temples of 
Abu Simbel may not be better preserved for 
all time under water than in the open air? 
The knowledge gained in connection with 
the Swedish warship Vasa indicates that this 
might well be so. Would it not be possible 
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every hundred years or so to let the water out 
to see how they are getting оп?” 

Letter in The Guardian 
It’s getting the plug back in that bothers them. 


Stiff Upper Lip Dept 
“A fisherman, Miles Johnson, of Bank Hook, 
Southport, said at an inquest there yesterday 
that he had seen a man walking fully clothed 
into the sea, but did not speak to him because 
‘in the past when I have warned people about 
danger, I’ve been told to mind my own busi- 
ness”.” 

The Guardian. 
Come now, that's no way for a disciple to 
speak. 


Theatre 


A new kind of theatrical phenomenon has 
been introduced to London: Although both 
the shows which displayed it are now off, 
it will probably be seen again. So it seems 
appropriate to comment on it now and 
suggest what new directions it might take. 
The company which has offered this new 
trick to the theatre public is the Royal Court. 
The trick itself has been given two names, 
although it is in fact the same thing in both 
cases. On the doubtful occasion of Saved, 
which had the winter season’s prize for 
pretentious arrogance, and the even less 
propitious appearance of a thing called 
The Performing Giant, which was just plain 
junk, the Royal Court offered its customers 
a chance to sound off about the plays in the 
presence of the author. After Saved this 
ceremony was called a ‘teach-in’ and after 


‘The Performing Giant it had the more modest 


title of ‘discussion’. 
What was most striking about these 
meetings of customer and purveyor was on 


the one hand the condescension and arro- 
gance of the authors and producers, com- 
bined with a very shrewd touch of flattery 
for the audience—and on the other hand a 
lamentable vagueness and self-delusion 
among the backstage people as to just what 
they were offering. 

First, the flattery: As most people (with 
the possible exception of Kenneth Tynan) 
know, the purpose of theatrical entertain- 
ment is not to furnish enlightenment along 
with recreation, but to cast a glow or an 
illusion of enlightenment. Even when the 
enlightenment is not there, as in the case of 
these two wretched plays, the audience is 
encouraged to believe that their reactions 
might somehow be squared with some 
serious or weighty phenomenon—even if the 
reactions amount to nothing more than 
confusion and offended taste. A meeting is 
held, the audience is invited, and they are 
then allowed to sound off before a sufficiently 
solemn presence (the author, or in the case 
of Saved, a whole battery of literature 
authorities chaired by Mr. Tynan) to lend 
weight to the occasion. This makes those who 
dare speak up feel that they have after all 
done something worthwhile, and they go 
home not quite resenting the fact that they 
have wasted an evening seeing the actual 
play (not to mention the wasted price of 
admission). 

Then, the arrogance, vagueness, ef. al.: 
Mr Edward Bond, who committed the 
theatrical atrocity of Saved, believed himself 
‘a Roman among the barbarians’. That may 
be. He is certainly no Greek. He performed 
the remarkable feat of fooling any number 
of critics and (perhaps) himself into believing 
that his play displayed a serious and charit- 
able interest in the people it caricatured. 
The publicity apparatus of the Royal Court 
so successfully projected these solemn 
intentions, that, as was obvious at the 
‘teach-in’ many of the audience swallowed 
them too. This was good for them, however, 
because it lent depth to the justification they 
felt in discussing social issues, sex, and 
violence at the ‘teach-in’. The fact that none 
of it had anything to do with the play was 
quite immaterial. What was important, and 
will be important again, is that the ‘teach-in’, 
because of the portentious atmosphere (only 
Mr. Tynan remained bland; one wondered 
what was behind the fagade) was a satisfying 
theatrical event—for those who were willing 
to participate emotionally. 

As for the ‘discussion’ of The Performing 
Giant—the atmosphere was less formal 
because it was held in the circle bar. Yet the 
same willingness to purr under the same 
flattery was evident in the audience. It made 
no difference that Mr. Johnstone inaccurately 
described his play as ‘way out’. It made no 
difference that what the audience discussed 
was a clumsily written and amateurishly 
produced mistreatment of a perfectly good 
idea, neither obscure nor difficult, just 
handled without talent or even craft. None 
of this mattered. The important thing was 
the sense of being ‘in on it? which the 
occasion provided. Of course no one was in 


on it, whether they talked or not. But the 
illusion was well maintained and was, on 
those terms, satisfying, so that it is possible 
to congratulate the Royal Court for having 
found a way to redeem (by subterfuge, of 
course; but that’s show business) two really 
terrible plays which they inflicted on their 
audiences. This is rare in the theatre of 
London, and we hope they'll keep it up. If 
it can be shaped and formalized, as Town 
Meetings were in America (the phenomenon 
is similar), it might lead to some genuinely 
powerful evenings. A way might be found to 
let the audience express themselves in more 
physical ways and eventually—who knows? 
—to prepare works specially for such 
occasions in which the audience functions as 
chorus. The Royal Court has mined new 
veins before. Will they exploit this one 
properly? 


Barefoot In The Park doesn’t so much defy 
description as render it unnecessary. The 
events which rattle along for two hours and 
three acts have to do with a couple of newly- 
weds, a mother-in-law, and an eccentric 
neighbour. Nothing actually happens to 
these people except that they go out to 
dinner at an Albanian Restaurant on Staten 
Island—after eating some meatballs made of 
chopped eel (prepared, of course, by the 
eccentric neighbour). And the newlyweds 
have a quarrel. The putative reason is 
because the husband won’t walk barefoot 
in Central Park with his scatty wife in the 
middle of winter. Eventually he gets drunk 
and does do it and they make up. The 
dialogue which frills all this is very funny. 
It vanishes in the head just as candy 
floss does in the mouth, but the after-taste 
is pleasant. Daniel Massey, Marlo Thomas 
in a loose bra, Joan Sterndale Bennett and 
the magnificent Kurt Kasznar—by God, 
they really know how to feed this stuff to an 
audience. It’s worth a nice relaxing evening 
of anyone’s time to go and taste. 


Films 


At the Empire Leicester Square: 117 minutes 
of very nasty stuff: The Loved One. The 
talent is picturesque—John Gielgud, Roberts 
Morley and Morse, Liberace (who is, believe 
it or not, very, very good as a coffin salesman) 
Jonathan Winters in two parts, and a stun- 
ning girl called Anjanette Comer. 

The story concerns an English poet who 
comes by accident to Los Angeles to stay 
with his uncle. The uncle is fired from the 
film studio where he works and hangs him- 
self. This drags the poet into a jerky series of 
events connected with a funeral home called 
‘Whispering Glades’. An anti-semitic funeral 
home, by golly. (There is another funeral 
home for pets, too, with no prejudices except 
that snakes over six feet must be coiled). 
The poet falls for a beautiful cosmetician in 
Whispering Glades. She has a kink about 
wanting to keep everything as it is forever 
and finally tries it on herself with embalming 
fluid. She does not survive the experience and 
is fired into space in a rocket. 


The film is without hope, without redemp- 
tion, without charm and without taste. But 
the actors are nice to look at, especially that 
smashing and extremely sexy cosmetician 
(in spite of her overcute name of Thanato- 
genous: in case your Greek is thin, that means 
roughly ‘cause of death’. In a funeral home, 
and sexy. Get it? (Chuckle chuckle!). And 
since you know and I know that West-End 
cinema audiences—that’s you, son—don’t 
expect ethical thrills or aesthetic tickles, but 
do expect breathy titillation, more or less, 
why not go and see the film? There is a bit 
of that in it). 


The War Game, made by Peter Watkins for 
the ввс and then withheld from ту, is now 
available to cinema fans. 

Watkins’ cinematic skill is impressive. He 
has produced a superficially well-wrought 
piece of trash, duly decorated with solemn 
good intentions. It purports to show 50 
minutes of what would happen in Britain 
during a nuclear attack. 

The technical research shows up well. 
We'll come to it in a moment. But the 
explanation of how the attack comes about 
is so stupidly conceived and naively presented 
as to be obviously disingenuous. The Rus- 
sians are supposed to attack Berlin to ‘show 
Communist solidarity’ with the Chinese (!) 
who are attacking in Vietnam. In the face 
of superior conventional forces in Germany, 
the us instantly releases tactical nuclear 
weapons to NATO. This causes the Russians 
to fire all their liquid fuelled Medium Range 
missiles and devastate Britain. In all of this, 
no negotiations, no threats. It all just hap- 
pens, like a machine. Mr. Watkins with all 
his ‘possibly’, ‘perhaps’ and ‘might be’ 
doesn’t say what happened to all the 
elaborate communications apparatus that 
exists between East and West. 

The account of the attack is at first horri- 
fying enough. Eyes melted, like at Hiroshima, 
infants blinded by the flash, buildings shaken 
by the blast forty miles away, terrified people 
(just like you’n me) cowering under inadequ- 
ate shelter. And victims of radiation burns 
and sickness, firestorm, famine, shooting 
of looters, collapse of civil defence measures 
and civil authority, etc., etc. Very unpleasant 
stuff. 

But there are things you notice in the film. 
Like the victims. Almost all of them are 
women and children and they are without 
exception broken and cowed. Nobody is 
courageous. Nobody. Even the unscathed 
survivors, all of whom appear to be in 
uniform, are presented as dull and totally 
demoralized. Not one person portrayed in 
this fictional attack has any guts or human 
spirit left. Mr. Watkins seems to have for- 
forgotten, among the burdens of his research, 
that this was not the case at Hiroshima, nor 
at Dresden, nor Hamburg, nor any of the 
places his film cites as sources of information. 
No one has yet invented a weapon to break 
the human spirit entirely—though some 
success has been enjoyed in that direction 
with the sort of brainwashing which this 
film represents. Assuming an audience did 


take it seriously, the effect would be demoral- 
izing rather than stimulating. Why? Because 
the only way in which the average citizen 
can affect these matters is by voting. And no 
one now believes that you can vote nuclear 
weapons out of existence. 

It isn’t likely the film will be taken very 
seriously. Its cheap sentimentality is too 
obvious. Rows and rows of bodies, mutilated, 
with uniformly dirty faces, almost all women 
and children. A sloppily tearful interview 
with a father who blubbers that he doesn’t 
understand and only wants his children to 
grow up without this awful stuff in their 
bones. (The falseness of this grates on the 
mind and emotions. Not that a father 
wouldn’t feel such sentiments. But he would 
be at best unlikely to express them in such a 
ridiculously weepy and preachy fashion 
after an attack had taken place. He would 
be angry, very angry, and probably not 
amenable to interviews). 

The sentimentality is not the worst aspect 
of the film, nor the most falsifying. There is 
about this work a strong smack of the 
prurient pulpit-thumper describing in leering 
and salacious detail all the vices he condemns. 
That, and not the finally boring sequences 
of tragic faces and mutilated children, is 
what makes this film a nasty piece of work. 
Mr. Watkins has talent, but a subject like 
this exceeds his grasp. 


Books 


The Art Game Robert Wraight (Leslie Frewin 
35/-.) When the noted French Surrealist 
Marcel Duchamp submitted a urinal bearing 
the signature R. Mutt for an exhibition, and 
sold it, he didn’t know what he was starting. 
Or did he? Since that event, however, 
artists and confidence tricksters have walked 
hand-in-hand, enveloped in a cloud of 
rarified mystery. Paintings worth no more 
than the canvases they’re daubed upon fetch 
a king’s ransom at the auction rooms; 
‘artists’ cycle across their tender works of 
art; and, dazed by it all, we scratch our heads, 
wondering what it all means, and where it’s 
all going. Scratch no further—Robert 
Wraight knows all! In The Art Game (an apt 
title for such a fey subject) he wields a scalpel, 
not a pen; his victims—the frauds and the 
charlatans, the businessmen and the instant 
artists—topple by the wayside of his prose 
like the thin poseurs they really are. Nowhere 
in this absorbing book will you find the rose- 
tinted naivete that characterized the opulent 
Private View; all Robert Wraight reveals is the 
truth about the art game. And if you care 
enough about art, that truth will hit you like 
the proverbial cold wind in August. 


Tony Parker has become a prominent 
writer of what his publisher calls “human 
understanding of crime and the criminal." 
His latest book “Five Women” (Hutchinson, 
25s.) goes to the distaff side of crime. It 
describes, vaguely, the cases of not five but 
six women, ranging from 17 to 60 years old. 
The youngest, a half-caste girl named Millie, 
is the most interesting because she comes 


closest to qualifying for the adjective human. 
It is a remarkable portrait of a young girl 
who has been in reform schools, remand 
homes, and even prison without ever having 
committed a crime. She presents a wonder- 
ful example for justifying Parker's obvious 
disgust with institutional attitudes toward 
outcasts and outlaws. She is lumbered with 
an illegitimate child ; she has had a life that 
can be conservatively described as rough ; 
she has been stupidly and unimaginatively 
shoved about by various authorities and 
finally imprisoned out of what seems to be 
sheer indifference. (It's unpleasant to find 
that this is possible in Britain. But the 
character that emerges from Parker's des- 
cription is anything but down-trodden. The 
girl is bright, full of élan, obviously intelli- 
gent, and above all, neither apathetic nor 
bitter about the life she has led. Comments 
on her colour, though they have, as she 
says, “gone right through her," don’t, from 
Parker’s account, appear to have left any 
lasting scars. There’s hope for the girl, 
probably more hope for her than for the 
various authorities which have thumped her 
about so stupidly. 

The other five are just uninteresting. 
They’re zombies, corpses. The fact that they 
walk around, talk, eat, and so on, seems 
incidental. The contrast to the sixth girl is 
stunning. So stunning that it’s impossible to 
believe (as Parker seems to want us to) that it’s 
just due to Millie’s youth. Millie’s own sum- 
ming up of her experiences is “life’s really in- 
teresting, isn't it?” Parker doesn’t present 
any evidence that any of the others ever had 
any such sentiment about life or anything else. 
They are, prima facie, a pretty rotten lot. 
They know they are a rotten lot. They say 
so, repeatedly. Parker’s rather feeble 
attempt to set up a cause-and-effect relation- 
ship between their rottenness and the public 
institutions which handle crime founders on 
Millie. There are undoubtedly causes for the 
five women’s soft-centred decay. But 


Parker appears to be looking in the wrong 
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direction to find them. Public institutions 
are pretty bad, God knows, but they’re not 
totally responsible for the weak characters— 
and the dominant characteristic of these 
five women is weakness. The foulness of 
them is that they encourage this weakness 
where it exists. If Parker had underlined 
that a little more clearly, he would have 
made a better book. 


Art 


What happens to a tachiste—an action painter 
—British at that, when tachism, action 
painting and all the drip-dry paraphernalia 
of abstract expressionism becomes old hat? 
The seven-year-itch operates. 

At least that is what seems to have taken 
place with Ralph Rumney who, a few years 
back, was happily slinging paint with the 
best of them. Hints of what he had done 
before the tachiste aberration took over led 
one to believe that here was a genuine artist 
temporarily seduced. Now, over the hump of 
a decade when he has been missing from the 
London scene, back comes R. Rumney in an 
exhibition of sculpture at the Ewan Phillips 
Gallery in Maddox Street. 

During the years between, he has become 
married to Peggy Guggenheim’s daughter 
Pegeen (which netted him children from her 
previous marriage to the French painter 
Jean Helion) and has settled down to an 
artist’s career in Italy. And why the Ewan 
Phillips Gallery? 

Well, probably because Ralph Rumney’s 
sculpture is made in precious metal, and the 
Ewan Phillips Gallery has made itself a centre 
for the display of modern jewellery against a 
discreet background of high quality con- 
temporary painting and sculpture. 

Rumney’s method is to take casts of 
various parts of the human anatomy. No 
area is sacrosanct. He then shapes the edge of 
the cast to his satisfaction and gilds it in gold 
or silver. Since everything is life-size, some of 
the smaller coins-de-poitrine are not very 
large, but the torsos are big. 

Are you gagged by the old school tie? 
Imagine what it would be like to paint under 
a coronet. 

Haig is a landscape artist. He calls himself 
Haig and he has exhibited under this name for 
several years. His latest show is at the 
O’Hana Gallery, and looking at the rapture 
of the Scottish scene in a neat unemphatic 
Ecole de Paris style, who would guess that 
he is an Earl. 

Haig sometimes puts figures into his pic- 
tures, and he is not beyond incorporating 
some discreet fragments of hessian by way of 
collage. At his best, he strikes a comfortable 
middle course between de Segonzac and 
Villon. A very likable painter. The pictures 
are good. 

Arabs keep up a steady flow of modernity 
at the Woodstock. El Said—who has been 
on show there before—delves deep into 
colour. His latest panels: “Magic Names” 
really revive one’s faith in the mystic East. 
The blues and reds look like the alchemy 
of flame. “The 1,001 Arabian Nights" come 
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to life. Next month, try and make a pilgrim- 
age to Vienna. 

The Kiinstlerhaus is putting on an enor- 
mous exhibition of “The Art of Envolvement 
from Goya to the Present Day” as part of 
the Festival of Vienna (May 21—June 19). 
About 300 pictures have been drawn from 
such bizarre talents as Hogarth, Graham 
Sutherland, Henry Moore, Picasso, Manet, 
Chagall, Georges Gross, Andre Verlon, 
Daumier and Rouault. It’s going to be a feast. 

If you can't make Vienna, there's a chance 
to see it at Alpback later, or in October at 
Linz. 

How the old greybeards must be turning in 
their graves as final arrangements are made 
for the big Dubuffet show at the Tate. It is 
not so long ago since a Tate Director swore 
that Picasso would never enter this shrine of 
modern art except over his dead body. (He 
was making an accurate prophesy too!) 
After all, Dubuffet—vanguardsman of the 
Art Brut movement—has been the most 
destructive artist our generation has produced. 

Taking the most childlike inventions of 
Paul Klee, he gave this direction in art a 
serious twist by creating the “fractured man.” 
Even to-day, 25 years after Dubuffet entered 
the ring as a top experimentalist, his pictures 
are still full of these weird figures, creatures 
made up of fragments making their insouciant 
way through cities and landscapes which 
themselves are made up from a chaos of 
bits-and-pieces. 

But however serious Dubuffet’s intentions 
are, he still has time to give us a belly-laugh. 
His series of ““Pisseurs””,forinstance took the 
joke of urination for the first time out of 
public galleries and placed it—fair and 
square—on art gallery walls. Cars too, 
attracted his impish humour. In a car-mad 
world, it takes moral courage to cock a 
snook at Citroén and Ford, turning all 
those chrome-bright status symbols into 
writhing patterns of disposable chic in 
which vehicle and driver are inextricably 
mixed to neither’s advantage. It’s a Dubuffet 
season all right. Simultaneous exhibitions of 
the artist’s work are at the Institute of Con- 
temporary Arts (drawings) and the Robert 
Fraser Gallery (his latest paintings—all done 
in 1966). 


Nina Simone. ‘Nina At The Village Gate’ 
(Colpix PXL 421) To the truly initiated, 
Miss Nina Simone is the hippest girl vocalist 
to grace the jazz scene since Lee Wiley cut 
out on us. Nina doesn’t so much sing a song 
as have a violent affair with it. This can take 
on a torpid, bickering hue, just as it can 
exude a June-is-bustin’-out-all-over mood. 
Such total involvement is powerfully hyp- 
notic. After hearing this record you’re 
inclined to feel you’ve lived through its 
torments and joys yourself. The songsheet 
includes Just In Time, Bye Bye Blackbird and 
offbeat originals like Zungo and Brown 
Baby. Behind Miss Simone at all times a 
small group of immense rhythm and soul 
sparkle. 


Frank Sinatra. ‘4 Man And His Music’ 
(Reprise 1016) This two-record set is sub- 
titled: ‘An Anthology Of The Musical Career 
Of The Most Exciting Entertainer Of Our 
Time.’ Well, who’s arguing? Let it merely be 
stated that the old Sinatra magic works its 
assuasive spell upon thirty two diverting 
and moving songs usually associated with 
him (such as Night And Day, ГЇЇ be Seeing 
You, Come Fly With Me, All The Way, etc. 
etc.); that he is joined on the stand from time 
to time by such buddies as Sammy Davis 
Jnr., Dean Martin, Bing Crosby; and that, as 
an added bonus, Frank throws in a homespun 
autobiographical narrative to keep things 
moving. 


The Standard Sonny Rollins. (RCA Victor SF 
7736) To let loose the ferocious saxophone of 
Sonny Rollins upon a collection of house- 
trained standards such as this is just asking 
for laughs. Jazz’s present-day Buddy Bolden 
charges boldly into the tunes; ripping their 
(usually frail) melodic structure apart, 
playing the mocking bird whenever banality 
rears its unwelcome head, and gleefully 
stomping on the debris he’s created. The 
resulting sounds must be a Tin-Pan-Alley 
chieftan’s nightmare come true. But to the 
appreciative ear, Rollin’s assassination of such 
trite epics as Г// Be Seeing You and Night 
And Day is a constant delight to listen to. 


Michelle. Billy Vaughn and Orchestra (Dot 
DLP 3679) If you are given to hopping up and 
down a lot, then you might as well have this 
record going in the background to accompany 
you. It’s that kind of thing; jaunty and tune- 
ful, cheerful and catchy. Though the songs 
be a mite will-o-the-wisp, the smooth 
swing of the chorus translates them into 
undisturbing shmusic. Let’s conclude on a 
mild note of reproof; the sleeve note, instead 
of informing, merely advertises other records 
by the same orchestra. Now that’s cheating, 
men, and very unethical. 


Albert Ayler. ‘Spirits’ (Transatlantic TRA 130) 
If you go down to the woods today you’d 
better not go alone; for the scary-eerie 
saxophone of Albert Ayler is in fine haunting 
mettle. Echoes of Edgar Allen Poe abound in 
his abandoned wrestle with jazz’s normally 
uncompromising form. In Witches And 
Devils, for instance, Ayler sounds as if he’s 
frightening even himself with that hard, 
gritty tone that refuses to budge a soft octave 
even if you went down on your knees. 
Melody? Is it melody you want? Then bend 
your ear to Holy, Holy (no relation to the 
hymn of the near-same name); this is a mad 
and masterly cascade of rhythmic shrieks 
and howls, culminating inthe kind of melodic, 
other-worldly climax that spiritualist med- 
iums strive for. Needless to say, whilst Ayler 
flies about in his haunted circles, the other 
musicians play like men possessed. One thing, 
though—if this music expresses the feeling of 
the Sixties, as the sleeve-note claims, then 
be quick about it and bolt your door. And 
don't open up till Lucifer calls. 


An incisive frontal attack 
on Britain’s 
antiquated set of 
censorship systems 


SOR 


BY SHELDON WILLIAMS 


НЕ PERMISSIVE SOCIETY IN BRITAIN IS SUPPOSED TO ALLOW 

most things. Yet the United Kingdom has one of the most 
contradictory and paradoxical sets of censorship systems that one 
may hope to encounter in the modern world. Comparison with 
other countries may give us a clean bill of health in some respects, 
but auto-censorship is rampant even when a D-notice* is not 
actually served upon writers and broadcasters. Painters and 
sculptors never know when they are not going to incur the wrath 
of local authorities. 
because most of modern poétry is reckoned to be sufficiently 
abstruse to prevent its reading corrupting and perverting the 
young. As for journalists and politicians (outside the Houses of 
Parliament that is), they are so hedged about by the laws of libel 


*The D-notice is imposed upon news which is imparted to journalists with the promise 
that it must not be published. 


Poets usually get off scot-free, but only - 


and slander that most of their writings and utterances are suffici- 
ently emasculated long before they come near to touching the 
censorship nerve. Journalists, in any case, often have a tight 
rein upon their views and the ways in which they would like to 
express them. Editors and the publications’ legal eagles see to 
that. The upholders of censorship always make grandiose claims 
on our behalf. Generally these take the form of protecting our- 
selves from ourselves. Treason, incitement to riot, extreme 
racialism—these are fairly obvious fanatical acts that could’ 
damage the country and which, the censors say, they can control 
by means of banning and suppression. Religious susceptibilities 
too, can easily be wounded. Where there are strong religious 
groups—in Liverpool or Bombay, for instance—it is only too easy 
to stir up bloodlust and riot. Hitler made a meal of Anti-Semitism, 

" ; (continued overleaf) 
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and British Law—as it now stands—is out to prevent any neo- 
Nazis from perpetrating the same kind of deliberate whipping up 


_ of racial hatred here. Only sea-green rationalists would cavil at 


such measures. But in the Public’s mind the Censor, the Lord 
Chamberlain, or what-have-you is not primarily concerned with 
such matters. They believe, and daily reports confirm their belief, 
that the Censor’s first duty is to be a guardian of morals—and 
by morals they mean sexual morality. 

The Public are involved. They may not all be political animals. 
They may not be fanatical racialists. Certainly, they are not all 
ardent supporters of Religion. But all of-them think and feel 
they have a right to express themselves upon our sexual mores. 
(The other subject is ART.) 

Expression of this aspect of public opinion appears in the 
correspondence columns of local newspapers, the “Clean-up TV” 
brigade, complaints about youth, local licensing of films, and a 
score of other familiar activities. These people are the Censor’s 
friends and supporters. 

The case which the would-be Censor puts is whether a publica- 
tion will “corrupt and deprave." Under British law, publications 
held to be obscene are liable to lead to prosecution in the courts. 
If such publications can be proved to be corrupting and depraving, 
the court has powers to order the destruction of all published 
copies and to fine those responsible for publication. Responsi- 
bility can be placed upon the shoulders, not only of the publisher, 
but also upon the hapless author and his printers. 

Publishers and (in particular) authors have—in many instances— 
been at the mercy of wary printers, some of whom take upon 
themselves the role of censor and make alterations in the text 
where they believe there may be a danger of subsequent prose- 
cution. This is but one example of the less wellknown auto- 
censorship practices known in Britain. 

The British Board of Film Censors is another example. In 
theory, the content of films is not subject to official censorship. 
Actually, it is virtually impossible to arrange for public showing 
of films unless these have been licensed, either by the Board (set 
up at the instigation of the industry) or by local authority. At 
one stage, before the creation of the X Certificate, quite a large 


. category of films which it was thought might upset general sus- 


ceptibilities sought and often obtained special London County 
Council licences on the understanding that they could not be 
shown to audiences below the age of 16. 

The situation is perhaps a little better in Britain than in France. 
At least the British Board takes itself fairly seriously, whereas on 
one occasion the French film censors attended a preview showing 
of a film which broke every rule in the French book, but they 
passed it because those members of the French censorship board 
present were asleep throughout the performance. 

Both police action over publications and the Board of Censors 
control of film public performance is supposed to be based on 

' “public opinion," although in the case of film censorship a wide 
measure of private decision is exercised. (It is well known that 
the present Chairman of the Board had very little personal experi- 
ence of films and filming before he took up his post.) But in the 
case of the police, they have to abide by the law. Here the Courts 
are in a tough spot. What may look like inflammatory publica- 
tions to a well-meaning Police Constable, may subsequently be 
shown to be relatively “harmless” in Court. Now that expert 
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witnesses are allowed to give evidence—the case of “Lady 
Chatterley's Lover was a watershed example of what such experts 
can do with a prosecution—it is becoming increasingly difficult 
in all but the most blatant cases to prove an intention to “deprave 
and corrupt." There is also the unanswerable question which is 
being put with embarrassing frequency : “Who, can it be proved, 
has ever been depraved or corrupted by a book ?" 

The law in these matters is becoming steadily more elastic. It 
is becoming harder and harder to make a case stick. 

Films are at the arbitrary mercy of a Board of Censors set up 
by the film industry. Publications face the hazard (but lessening 
hazard) of prosecutions under the Obscene Publications Act. But 
the Theatre... . It is the Theatre and its liability to the dictates 
of the Lord Chamberlain that has made British Drama a laughing 
stock throughout the civilized world. 

The Lord Chamberlain has absolute powers over the content 
of plays (and even the interpretation of parts by actors). There 
exists no court of appeal against his decisions. He stands out as 
a monstrous anachronism—a wart on the face of the democratic 
system. 

He can object not only to vo of dialogue but also to inter- 
pretation of roles, and even “business.” Anyone who read his 
instructions to the management that put on Brendan Behan's 
“The Hostage” will recall with wry amusement: how his Lordship 
singled out various gestures as obscene and in describing them to 
the offending producers gave them an obscenity they had pre- 


. Viously never had. 


And the joke continues . . 

Edward Bond's play “Saved” which shocked drama critics in 
London when it was staged at the Royal Court Theatre for Theatre 
Club Members distressed most of its detractors because of the 
murder of the baby by teenagers. But take a look at the excised 
part of the play—the bit that the Lord Chamberlain cut :— 

Mary: Bugger! 

Len: Eh? 

Mary: Thass tore it! 

Len: Wass up? 

Mary: O blast! I caught me stockin'. 

Len: Ож yer do it? \ 

Mary: Just when I’m late. Bugger it. (She looks in the table 
drawer.) `Ardly worth goin’ in a minute. Excuse my language. 
Never find anythin’ when yer want it in this place. 

Len is Pam’s boyfriend. Mary is Pam’s 53-year-old mother. 
The Lord Chamberlain insisted on cutting every “Bugger” from 
this scene. Later when Len casts a libidinous eye at 53-year-old 
Mary, he called for the removal of the ge of the following 
bit of this scene : 

Mary: You do it. 

Теп: Me? 

Mary: Y never could use a needle. I should a bin there by now. 

Len: Y don't know if I— 

Mary: (Puts her foot on the chair ДЫ. Get on. It’s only doin’ 
mea good turn. 

Len: It ain’ that. I— ; 

Mary: Mrs Lee’s waitin’. I can’t take ’em off. Im in ever ` 
such a ’urry. They'll run. 

Len: Yeh. It’s dodgy. I don’t wan'a prick— 

Mary: Yer got steady 'ands your age. 


Len: (Kneels in front of her and starts darning.) Yeh. (He 

drops the needle.) Oh! 

Mary: Alright ? 

Len: It’s dropped. 

Mary: What? 

Len: Me needle. 

Mary: Yer’re ’oldin me up. 

Len: (On his hands and knees.) ' Ang on. 

Mary: That it? 

Len: No. 

Mary: (She gets down to search.) Can’t a gone far. 

Len: It’s gone. 

Mary: What’s that ? 

Len: Where? 

Mary: That’s it. There. 

Len: Oh! Ta! 

Mary: (Puts her foot back on the chair.) Y ain't got all night. 

Len: YM ?ауе t get me "and inside. 

Mary: You watch where yer go. Yer ain’ on yer 'oneymoon 

yet. Yer ’and’s cold! 

Len: Keep still, or it'll jab yer. 

Mary: You watch yerself. 

Len: Vl juss give it a little stretch. 

Mary: Alright? 

Len: Yer got lovely legs. 

Mary: You get on with it. 

Len: Lovely an' smooth. 

Mary: Never mind my legs. 

Len: It's a fact. 

Mary: Some people'd 'ave a fit if they ’eard that. 

what they're like. - 

Len: Frustrated. 

Mary: Tm old enough Ё be yer mother. 

(Mary's husband Harry comes in. He goes straight to the table.) 

Mary: (To Len.) Go steady! 

Len: 1 tol’ yer t keep still. 

Mary: Yerll make it bigger, not smaller. 

(Harry takes ink and Pools coupon from the table drawer. He 

puts them on the table.) 

Len: That’ll see yer through t'night. 

thread.) 

Mary: Wass up now ?, 

Len: Scissors. 

Mary: Eh? 

Len: I ’ad ’em juss now. 

Mary: Bite it. ` / 

Len: Eh? 

Mary: Go on. 

‚ Len: (Leans forward.) Keep still. > 

Mary: Y can't wait all day. x 

(Len bites the thread off. Harry goes out.) 

Terrifying corruption and depravity there! What does the Lord 
Chamberlain think he’s up to?—protecting the mothers of 
daughters from their daughters’ ardent boyfriends? or putting 
lustful ideas into the heads of young men about chancing their. 
arm with the girlfriend’s mother? What a naive society the 
audience at British theatres is expected to be. 

Poetrys own literary language, protected thus far from the 


Yer know 


.(He ties a knot in the 


whitewashers, now courts danger by talking about social problems 
like the Vietnam War without mincing words, making very sure 
that a child of 10 can get the message. There has been a sound 
of distant gunfire, too, ever since the American Beats, Ginsberg, 
Ferlinghetti and Gregory Corso appeared at the great Albert 
Hall poetic jam session last year. All three are liberal in their 
use of four-letter words (generally for emphasis) and many British 
poets have since followed suit. 

One publication, in particular, has been in trouble with the 
police. “The Golden Convolvulus,” produced by Dave Cunliffe 
of Screeches Publications, Blackburn. 

TGC is an anthology of poetry, press-cuttings, children's street 
songs and graffiti, a straightforward piece of literary reportage 
of “our varying and contrasting attitudes and prejudices to sex 
andlove." Arthur Moyse, the painter who writes the art criticism 
for the Anarchist magazine “Freedom,” is the book's editor. 

Dave Cunliffe tells the story of what has happened to the book 
so far: 

“On July 13 (1965) the GPO authorities intercepted an advance 
mailing of the anthology. On July 27 Blackburn police visited 
us and asked for addresses of individuals and literary magazines 
which we refused to give them. We let them take sample copies 
of several of our publications to send to the Director of Public 
Prosecutions. We considered that these books would verify that 
we were, in fact, a literary press. 

“On August 10 I made a voluntary statement clarifying the 
information I had previously given the police verbally. The 
police then returned all sample copies of our publications except 
the erotica anthology (TGC) which was still being considered. 

“On August 19 the police stopped us functioning as a literary 
press by seizing all our files and most of our book stock in a police 
raid on our premises. They arrived complete with search-warrant 
and conducted a detailed and lengthy probe. They seized all 
copies of ‘The Golden Convolvulus, ‘Poetmeats’ (Nos) 5, 7, 9/10, 
and a small poetry collection which is so obviously innocuous 
that we can only assume its removal was contrived to help in- 
capacitate us as publishers. 

“To this end they seized all files, invoice-records, mailing-lists, 
etc., relating to our publications and one strictly personal address 
book. They also took away original manuscripts and stencils of 
the ‘Golden Convolvulus’ and *Poetmeats” (Nos) 9/10, plus corres- 
pondence and books from our private collection. 

“The police are now going ahead with a prosecution. I have 
received a summons detailing two charges : 

(i) that I had, in my possession ‘ . . . certain obscene articles, 
namely, 161 copies of a book entitled “The Golden Convolvulus” 
for publication and gain, contrary to Section 2 of the Obscene 
Publications Act, 1959, as amended by the Obscene Publications 
Act, 1964.’ 

(ii) that I sent ‘ . . . a postal packet which enclosed a certain 
indecent or obscene book, contrary to Section 11 of the Post 
Office Act, 1953.’ 

“We feel that, whatever happens, this case will set a legal 
precedent. As a mainly poetry press we lose money and can 
prove this and yet one of the bulwarks of the pertinent Act is 
that the prosecution must show that the publication is ‘obscene 
and published for gain.’ 

“We are most. concerned about the possible motivation behind 
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this drastic police action against what is, after all, a very small 
publishing group indeed. It is not improbable that the Authorities 
may be using us as a test case, or stepping stone, for an assault 
against the larger commercial publishers.” 

This pathetic account forms the main part of Dave Cunliffe’s 
appeal for donations to help Screeches Publications fight its battle 
with the law and the police. 

The deeper one delves into this sudden swoop on “The Golden 
Convolvulus," the more suspect the motives of the: persecutors 
are seen to be. 4 

In a review of {һе book—before the police attack—Cavan 
McCarthy jabbed at a sensitive nerve when he wrote: “There is 
nothing especially exciting about these groups of material, taken 
separately: when combined they form a sociologically valuable 
full review of our current attitudes to love and sex. The strength 
of the anthology is that the different sections have been cut and 
mixed. This means that the cold hard statements of public prose- 
cutor and Jesuit appear next to the strong voices of our virile 
young poets. The reader is forced to make an immediate сот= 
parison between different attitudes and “Poetmeat” (Screeches’ 
regular poetry magazine) is pro-life, whereas the authorities are 


anti-life. No direct attacks or commentary are needed to make 
this come over very forcibly in the anthology. Allowed to speak 
for themselves alongside the poets, the officials automatically 
discredit themselves, the book becomes an indictment of official 
attitudes* and a powerful plea for life and love.” 

Is it unreasonable to suggest that some officials felt stung into 
taking reprisals ? 

Yet, if this is a “personal” vendetta between the officials and 


“those who have exposed their purposeless activities, what is the 


public’s position in this private squabble ? 

However censorship is wrapped up, however much those who 
censor seek to emphasize their disinterested concern for the 
common weal, instance after instance drives home the impression 


_ that the censors—whoever they are—are acting on personal 


judgment or are protecting an obsolescent job from a culture 
army. whose soldiers are generally more intelligent than the 
officers of officialdom. i 

Part of the process of growing up means the dismantling of 
censorship. ( 


* Author's italics. 
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PENTHOUSE FORUM 


In which editors and correspondents alike discuss topics of general interest to the PENTHOUSE 
reader. Any reasonable subject, whether directly related to actual articles or stories appearing in 
PENTHOUSE or not, will be considered for discussion in these columns. 

Whilst every effort is made to encourage and promote a cross-section of readership opinion, the 
views expressed in these columns are not necessarily those of the publisher, his editors or staff. 


Corporal Punishment 


In December, 1961, PARENTS MAGAZINE 
published a reader’s letter concerned with the 
caning of girls. This letter touched off a nation- 
wide controversy which did not subside until late 
in the Spring of 1962. PARENTS followed up 
with an objective and dispassionate article on 
Corporal Punishment by Professor John Cohen, 
whilst continuing to print an impressive selection 
of reader’s reactions to the thrashing and caning 
of children and teenagers. 

In PENTHOUSE Vol. 1 - No. 3, reader J. Hud- 
son, writing in reaction to R. E. L. Masters’ notes 
on the beating of girls in THE ANTI-SEX (Vol. 
1 - No. 2) has touched off a similar controversy. 
The following is a further representative selection 
of readers’ views for and against the various 
points made in Hudson's letter: 


I think the 1961/62 correspondence in PARENTS 
Magazine serves as a most apt introduction to the 
current controversy appearing in PENTHOUSE. I 
wonder if your readers would be interested to 
hear from someone who ‘featured’ in Prof. John 
Cohen's article. He quotes as follows:— 

“Some mothers are troubled by the ‘defiance 
of authority’ displayed by their teenage daughters. 
One maternal figure, who incarnates this autho- 
rity, arms herself with a 'thin, whippy cane' 
with which to deliver ten righteous strokes: 
*even,' she writes, ‘if one of my four teenage 
daughters is wearing the flimsiest of nylon 
panties, I take them down and cane her on her 
bare bottom’ ”. 

The author of that letter was not named, but 
knowing that Mother had written, more or less 
in those terms, and as we were ‘four teenage 
daughters’ (then aged 19, 17, 15 & 14) we felt 
certain that the Prof. was referring to Mother. 
His quotation might give the impression that she 
was a stern, unfeeling martinet. But Mummy 
isn’t like that at all. She is warm-hearted, 
impulsive and generous. She only instituted 
corporal punishment in our home because 
circumstances left no alternative open to her. 
Mummy was widowed in 1955 and had to bring 
up four lively young girls single-handed. She 
secured an executive post with the firm where 
Daddy had been a director and worked hard to 
make sure that we would not go short of any 
home comforts and loving care. 

Between school hours and Mummy’s return 
there was a gap of about 3 hours. I used to make 
the already prepared tea but after that bedlam 
reigned supreme and when Mummy got home 
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she often found evidence of all kinds of naught- 
iness. She must have been tired but she never 
flared up and rushed for the cane. She’d reason 
with us in a sensible way. Then if we persisted 
to misbehave we got a well-deserved whacking. 

When we were younger it was a spanking on 
the bare bottom with a hairbrush, but after each 
of us, in turn, reached our 13th birthday, we 
were “promoted” to the “thin, whippy cane". It 
hangs by its curled handle in our “gear” cupboard 
and when it has to be brought into use, the 
culprit takes it to the kitchen where Mummy is 
waiting. She points to the table and tells her to 
bend over. Six stinging cuts across the bare 
buttocks are the usual medicine and, believe me, 
its a cure that lasts for years if not permanently. 
(The “ten righteous strokes" mentioned were 
for open defiance and extremely rare. Over my 7 
teenage years, two of my sisters each got it only 
once, while we other two each got it twice). No 
witnesses are allowed. Even if two of us are to 
be caned for a combined offence, the older one 
has to wait in the passage, where the shrill 
whistling of the cane adds appreciably to her 
trepidation. 

Before long the cane will go into retirement. 
Tm the eldest and was last caned nearly 3 years 
ago. I will be leaving home this spring to be 
married. Another sister is already married and 
still pops in frequently for a gossip with Mummy. 
The two youngest, now 17 and 18, got the cane 
only 5 times (altogether) in the past two years. 
So Mummy can’t be quite such an ogre as 
readers of PARENTS might have imagined. If I 
seem to be writing in a nostalgic vein, it is quite 
unintentional. All four of us dreaded that whippy 
cane and it certainly acted as a strong deterrent 
against a repetition of the same offence. 

Julie L. 
North Sheen, S.W.14 


write with regard to the recent correspon- 

dence on the corporal punishment of girls, 
though I have not read the article which pro- 
voked it. Several people have suggested that the 
letters are compiled by members of your staff 
with fertile imaginations and that they are not in 
any way true. I do not believe that this is the case, 
although I was very surprised at what was said by 
some of the ladies. 

It is a well-known fact that many men require 
or like to be beaten as a prelude to or in lieu of 
sexual intercourse. It is also well-known that 
many prostitutes indulge this desire either because 
they like it or, in most cases, because of the 
higher fees they can obtain. 

I understand (although I can find no authority) 
that women generally do not like being beaten for 
their own sexual gratification, although some 
submit to it out of love or fear of their husbands 
or lovers. 


I wonder if any of your women readers, who 
by the very fact of reading your magazine show 
that they are open-minded and adult in their 
approach to sex, will say whether they ever 
derived any sexual pleasure (irrespective of any 
pain) from being beaten. 

W. H. Thomas 
London, N.W.3 


In reply to the suggestion in correspondent 
Thomas’ letter that members of the PENT- 
HOUSE staff write or in any way falsify the 
correspondence included in these pages, we 
would like to congratulate the undoubting Mr 
Thomas on his own good judgement. PENT- 
HOUSE receives an average of 750 letters a week 
or approximately 3,000 per month. Each one is 
carefully read and a final selection is made on 
the basis of sincerity, content and the general 
validity of its contribution to the subject under 
discussion. An attempt is made to achieve a 
constructive balance of opinion without stressing 
any editorial bias on the part of PENTHOUSE. 
Each letter reprinted in these pages is absolutely 
authentic—the original being kept on permanent 
file. The PENTHOUSE FORUM was designed 
to provide for the intelligent interchange of ideas 
within a genuine, if not unprecedented, editorial 
framework of free expression—Ed. 


I recently purchased the vor. 1 no. 7 issue of 
“PENTHOUSE”, the first copy I have seen, and 
very much enjoyed most of it, especially B. M. 
O’Hara’s article on Isadora Duncan, and the 
Pictorial essay ‘Pastoral Pet’. I was, however, 
astonished and slightly nauseated to read most 
of the letters in PENTHOUSE FORUM on the subject 
of corporal punishment for wives and daughters. 

May I reassure anyone who may be wondering 
that not all women are masochists? I was spanked 
only once as a child, at the age of about three. I 
remember the occasion well; the punishment 
was undeserved and unjust, and I refused to 
speak to my parents for about a day afterwards; 
although superficially normal relationships were 
then restored I can honestly say that I never felt 
quite the same affection and trust for my father 
again, nor very much grief when he died. 

As for wife-spanking, I am at present un- 
married, and if I cannot find a man with sufficient 
personality to “twist me around his little finger” 
without resorting to violence—a weapon, when 
used against one who is physically weaker, which 
is only fit for those who are weak in character 
and unsure of themselves—I shall remain 
thankfully single. (Actually I have found him— 
but that is irrelevant). If a husband tried on me 
the trick of Bernard Klein’s French friend, 
(FORUM: VOL. 1 No. 7) he would not find his home 
spick and span on his return—but he would most 
certainly find it tidier by the absence of one wife, 
together with her clothes and mobile personal 
effects. The only considerations which might 
induce me to remain are: either that he was 
mentally sick, but agreed to have treatment; or, 
the hope that by remaining I should find the 
opportunity for some truly devastating form of 
revenge. 

Did I, on the other hand, find myself wed to a 
husband who was frankly sado-masochistic (and 
I don’t mean only sadistic or only masochistic, 
but both—what’s sauce for the goose is sauce for 
the gander, too) I should probably try it (ГЇЇ try 
almost anything once) in order to discover 
whether any working compromise between our 
divergent tastes could possibly be found. But 
this only if he were honest about it, and did not 
indulge in those hypocritical pretenses of 
administering just punishment, which, by 
humiliating his victim and causing mental and 


emotional as well as physical pain, so enhance the 
bitter-sweet pleasure of the sadist. 

Finally, may I deplore the writing of letters 
-which may serve to encourage other such 
hypocrites to hope that they too may be able to 
indulge their tastes and feel self-righteous about 
it at the same time? I for one have no wish to be 
compelled to the unpleasant task of teaching a 
future husband or lover to have a proper rever- 
ence for Womanhood. 

Lydia N. Vane 
Clapham 
London, S.W.4. 


eading in your magazine NO. 7, “PENTHOUSE 
FORUM” I was intrigued to note that the 
majority of female correspondents were all in 
favour of corporal punishment when applied to 
themselves . . . in fact they preferred it to other 
forms of punishment! 

I wonder how they or others would deal with 
my girl friend who is exactly the opposite. Let 
me explain . . . I have known my girl for only 
about six weeks but during that timg I have 
become extremely attached to her to the extent 
that one day I hoped she may be my wife. But 
now I have certain misgivings. Her parents live 
on a farm, and only last week end she invited me 
to meet them. Whilst down there, my girl invited 
me to go horse riding with her as she is very keen 
on this form of sport. However, I have never 
“sat” a horse in my life and told her I had no 
wish to do so. Instead she offered to take me for 
a drive in a dog-cart. As I had never travelled 
by this means of transport I looked forward to 
the novelty. Now up to this time, I had fondly 
imagined that my girl was the gentle under- 
standing and sympathetic type of girl who would 
never harm the smallest insect. They say that 
some people's personality changes the moment 
they get behind the wheel of a саг... well, my 
girl completely changed the moment she got into 
the driver's seat. We had a magnificent stallion, 
chestnut and with a glossy, well clipped coat, 
between the shafts, and its short stumpy tail 
was drawn well back by the crupper loop which 
left its rump fully exposed and apparently inviting 
enough for my girl to apply three vicious cuts 
with a tapered whip. Caught by surprise, the 
beast lashed out with its hind legs, whereupon 
my girl rebuked it by saying "Naughty boy!" 
and promptly administered another three, if not 
more, stinging cuts. 

We were away in a flash, jogging along the 
country lanes and by-ways at a breathtaking pace, 
my girl enjoyed it immensely and keeping her 
horse going full out by applying the whip every 
time it showed signs of slowing up. After about 
half an hour we came to a very steep hill and the 
horse, obviously tired by now after its furious 
gallop, slowed down to a walking pace. However, 
my girl would have none of this and kept the 
beast going by a vicious slash every few seconds. 
I noticed some of the cuts landed across the 
horse's rump, others ended up under its belly or 
wrapping around the beast's hind legs, causing 
it to leap forward almost out of its harness. 
When I protested and suggested she did not 
know her own strength and she really deserved 
some of her own medicine, she replied that if I 
laid as much as a finger on her it would be all off 
between us. 

On the return journey, I noticed that the horse's 
rump bore the signs of the whipping it had had, 
in the shape of weals and marks. It must have 
been extremely tender and sore in that area and 
knowing this all too well, my girl allowed the 
whip thong to trail across the stallion's rear 
quarters, and every now and again she would 
give it a sharp flick, which obviously caused the 


horse to be in a state of nervous tension. This 
really made my blood boil but rightly or wrongly 
I remained quiet. I still love my girl but it would 
appear to me that she obtains some sort of 
sadistic satisfaction in whipping her horse for the 
sake of using the whip and not merely for the 
sake of speed. I wonder how she would treat our 
children if we married and had a family? Should 
I speak to her further on the subject and risk a 
break up (which I do not want to happen) or 
hope for the best? 
K. Mathewson 
Brentford, Middx. 


Wife Beating 


YE last issue reached its apogee from nor- 
mality in letters relating to the caning of girls. 

Mrs Ruth Marshall has solved her cane supply 
problem by the private importation, from the 
Orient, of a very pliable thin light cane. Well 
done, Madam! 

Mrs J. M., introduces a very interesting aspect 
of a well-known country custom, that is, the use 
of a thin, whippy, peeled willow switch used, I 
believe, by male and female alike as a stimulus 
prior to normal sexual relations. Why not a few 
variations—perhaps the flagellators are limiting 
their choice of punishment instuments. Why not a 
hunting-whip or dog-whip with knotted whip- 
cord lash? How much more painful for their 
children. 

Young Mrs P. F. of Blackpool looks forward 
to her weekly caning, administered by her 
husband; a thin whippy cane being used. Having 
a weal of a time. Finally, there comes a strong 
mixture of sadism, masochism, voyeurism, and 
apparently a permutation and combination of 
the unusual. 

Helen Noble confesses that her daughter has 
seen her caned several times by her husband, 
and moreover, is handing on the torch (I mean 
the cane) by possibly letting her daughter’s 
fiancé see his future wife caned. This will 
ensure that he will lay on the ‘lash’ in the manner 
of not too little or too much! 

This last case will be of considerable interest 
to the student of psychology: ABNORMAL 
PSYCHOLOGY. 

John Mathieson 
Kew, Richmond 


I have followed the correspondence with great 
interest, and have noted that in one way or 
another the letters in favour of spanking or 
caning girls and women outnumber those against 
by more than two to one. 

It is of particular interest that in your last 
issue (VOL. 1 No. 7) no fewer than six girls and 
women, ranging in age from 16 to 46 signify their 
approval from the point of view of the recipient 
of the cane, strap or hairbrush. I should like to 
join them. 

Only one admits to liking it, certainly, but 
another appears to agree with your anonymous 
French correspondent that spanking the female 
bottom is a sexual game from which both 
partners must derive equal pleasure; that it 
should lead to sexual relations; and that nobody 
should get hurt. By hurt he means, of course, 
insupportable pain, not the pleasantly stimulat- 
ing sting which one experiences when the game is 
properly played. 

I strongly suspect that most of the people who 
have written to you really agree with this view, 
including some of those who appear to be most 
violently against the practice—Mr Mathieson, 
for instance, who has burst into print three times 
in condemnation, seems to be very familiar with 
the jargon of the addicts. But perhaps you only 
continue to print him “pour encourager les 
autres!" 


For myself, I freely confess to being an addict. 
I thoroughly enjoy the feel of the cane, birch or 
strap applied to my bare bottom, plus all the 
preliminaries that lead up to it, plus all the 
enhanced joy of what follows. And I know for a 
fact that there are many more like me. 

Excess in this, as in nearly anything, is bad of 
course, but surely in these days when we are 
nearly all prepared to admit that variations on 
the sex act add to its pleasure, we must acknow- 
ledge that this particular variation when mutually 
agreed, is one of the best. 

On the question of punishment I have little 
experience, but I would guess that sensibly and 
moderately administered from childhood through 
early maturity (the twenties, say) and even longer 
if the recipient, like Mrs Noble, believes in its 
efficacy, can do little harm in most cases, and 
might do as much good as some of your corres- 
pondents claim. 

In either case I am strongly opposed to cruelty 
and excess. 

(Mrs) Helen Candy 
Wimbledon, S.W.19 


"Tues is no doubt in my mind that wife beating 
is a purely sexual activity, and only has justi- 
fication if it leads to sexual intercourse. Any 
pretence of real punishment is unreal. 

Shortly after I was married I read a series of 
letters in PICTURE POST about caning girls. I was 
curious because I had never been even spanked 
since I was very young. The next time I did 
something which annoyed my husband I asked 
him to cane me. He really was very angry with 
me and in no time he had me bent over a chair 
and gave me six hard stingers on my bare bottom 
with a Regimental cane. They really hurt at the 
time, but when he made love to me afterwards, 
it was very exciting. 

After that when I saw that he was getting 
annoyed with me I asked him to cane me, and 
the resulting lovemaking sidestepped many a 
quarrel, and we have always been happy. Like 
Mrs P. F. of Blackpool I began to look forward 
to my occasional canings, and sometimes had 
one when I had not done anything bad, they 
became just one aspect of our sex life. 

I would no more let my daughter watch, as 
Mrs Noble evidently does, than allow her to 
watch me having intercourse, to me they are part 
of the same thing. 

Itsuits me to have my behind tanned occasion- 
ally, about three times a year, but it would not 
suit everybody, and it needs a great deal of skill 
and understanding from one's husband. I do not 
recommend it, but some women, like me, can 
enjoy a happy carefree life because many 
quarrels are avoided at the expense of a sore 
behind, but it should always be recognized as a 
sexual experience the ultimate aim of which is 
enjoyment. 

I have never caned or strapped my children, 
and they know that my canings are a very private 
matter between me and their father. 

Mary Jenks 
Sheffield, Yorks. 


MA husband is a regular reader of your 
magazine; so am I, for that matter, though 


he does not know it. I was greatly interested by 
the correspondence concerning the caning of 
girls and—vide your last issue—even more so 
by the letters from your readers on the chastise- 
ment of wives. May I describe here my personal 
experience in this respect, which appears to con- 
firm the views of your readers Mr Klein, Mrs 
P. F. and Mrs Nobel (Forum: vor. 1 No. 7). 
Having lost my father at an early age, I was 
raised by my mother who never resorted to 
corporal punishment. I grew up to be one of those 
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spoiled and impertinent girls so aptly described 
by Mr Klein. When I eventually married two 
years ago, (I am now 26), I was lucky enough to 
find a most understanding and loving husband; 
even so, my tantrums (as I now realize) would 
have certainly lead to the eventual breakup of 
my marriage. One morning about a year ago, 
after a silly quarrel which I, as usual, had started, 
my husband finally had enough. After tying up 
my hands behind my back, he pulled up my 
nightie and gave me nearly two dozen strokes with 
his riding whip, so hard that towards the end I 
screamed with every stroke, on my bottom and 
thighs. 

After the understandable flood of tears I 
realized with surprise that I felt no resentment 
whatever; we have not had a quarrel since, not 
because I would fear a repetition of the whipping, 
but simply because following this punishment I 
grew far less highly strung; I had another great 
surprise when I realised some time ago that I 
now love my husband much deeper than I ever 
thought possible and that my life has become 
much more serene and less prone to doubt and 
anxiety. My husband has not whipped me since, 
but I know that I would much prefer to be 
whipped by him than incur his resentment for 
some misdeed or to lose him. 

As I said at the outset, this experience is on a 


. purely personal plane. In my case, it led to much 


happiness, and certainly saved my marriage. I 
cannot, however, help thinking that perhaps a 
dose of the cane at the right time could keep 
quite a few couples out of the divorce courts. It 
is also probable, as Mrs P. F. says, that there 
are many women who accept punishment willing- 
ly from the man they love which, if anything, is 
proof of their love. After all, qui aime bien, 
chátie bien. 
C. M. H. (Mrs) 
Woking 

ENTHOUSE is good fun and its serious articles 

are splendid, but to the student of the psy- 
chology of sex perhaps its most notable contri- 
bution lies in this correspondence about corporal 
punishment. 

АП power to the arm of the Frenchman who 
converted a lazy slut into a good housewife with 
one beating, but clearly in some families flagel- 
lation is a weekly sport. Truly the tastes of the 


English do not change with the passing of the’ 


centuries. But if the sadists are married to the 
masochists, good luck to them; let them flog and 
be happy together. 

I admit slapping my youngest daughter now 
and then. She is not yet three. My other two 
daughters are aged twenty and seventeen, and I 
should regard myself and my wife as dismal 
failures if we had to flog either of them. I cannot 
conceive of any circumstances where that or any 
alternative punishment might be needed. They 
are loyal and loving without being poor-spirited. 
Why not try a little love to control the womenfolk 
instead of a belt, stick, hairbrush, shoe, cat or— 
what next, I wonder. 

In one way only I agree with the flagellants: 
after her face, a woman's bottom is the most 
beautiful part of her delicious body. Let's have 
more back views of “pets”. And let's have them 
all shapes and degrees of plumpness. 

(name witheld by request) 
Faringdon, Berkshire. 


Pubic Hair 


aving just received my copy of No. 7 of your 
great magazine, I must write to say what a 
revelation it is to me to read of so many girls 
being regular readers of PENTHOUSE, and entering 
into the spirit of the subjects discussed in a bold 
and broadminded attitude, by virtue of which we 
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are getting both sides to some of the problems. 

Concerning the subject of Pubic Hair, how- 
ever, I do think Kathleen Barber by her letter in 
NO. 7 is at a complete misconception based on 
her own baldness of the genital area. 

Most girls I have seen without clothes, and 
that is quite a few, having been to Naturist Clubs, 
do possess pubic hair. Some have it spread over 
a wider area than others, and some have it more 
dense. There are of course, quite a few, though 
they have been well in the minority, who do not 
show any hair and I had always been under the 
impression that it was because, like our ex-model 
friend Elsa M. of London, they had removed it, 
which after all, should not be difficult with 
modern battery operated electric razors. Anyway, 
thats how most men remove their beards! 

In any case, aren't we being somewhat ambig- 
uous about the whole question? Surely the ban is 
not so much on the hair alone, but also on what 
it surrounds. It seems to me the pubic hair is 
referred to simply because there is no recognized 
printable description for the “mons veneris". 
You would still not be permitted to publish a 
photograph of a fully frontal view of a hairless 
model. 

H. C. Wordel 
Cheadle Hulme 
Cheshire 


ince the propensity to possess pubic hair seems 
to be a popular topic in “FORUM” may I back 
up Miss К. Barber's “countless thousands” with 
some actual statistics. After reading the letters 
in my husband's copy of PENTHOUSE I conducted 
a small survey among my girl friends. We are all 
“young marrieds” in the 24 - 30 age range. Out 
of 10 girls—no less than 8 had removed pubic 
hair and of this figure 5 had done so regularly 
since their teens as a normal part of “beauty 
routine". The main reason is for comfort, cool- 
ness and in the case of one wife because her 
husband insisted. I certainly think it looks nice, 
particularly with the tiny panties we wear now- 
days. 
K. W. (Mrs) 
Loughton 


see PENTHOUSE sometimes because my boy- 
friend buys it. We pass it round our friends 
—both sexes—and they all enjoy it. 

My other friends and I were surprised to read 
Kathleen Barber's letter in your last issue. She 
seems to think that her condition is quite com- 
mon. I can say for myself and for seven girl 
friends and for many more girls whom we all 
know quite well that each one of us certainly 
have pubic hair to a greater or lesser extent. My 
friends and I can also assure Kathleen Barber 
that when we were at school most girls were 
willing to admit to having it. We can only assume 
that Kathleen is unaware of the means whereby 
models remove their pubic hair. She does not 
even seem to know that men shave their chins! 

We see no need for embarrassment about the 
subject. We all (men included) know it's there so 
why pretend it isn't? i 

All my friends enjoy PENTHOUSE but wish you 
would break new ground and get away from 
conventional “pin-ups”. Instead of poses why 
can’t your models be doing something natural? 
What about the “candid shot” type of photo- 
graph, something with movement in it? “Pin- 
ups” are designed to appeal only to men but real 
nudes appeal to all. 

Jean Stansfield 

Haxby, Yorks. 
nother female writing to your “Men's Mag.” 
My subject is Pubic Hair. 

How I agree with Elsa М. in no. 7. Far too 
much fuss is made about this subject. 


I am a P.T. Teacher in a girls Sec. Mod., 
School. One may think that the problem of 
pubic hair gave no trouble at school, far from it. 
It causes a great deal of trouble and why? Some 
girls won’t use the shower because they have 
pubic hair, others won’t because they have none, 
others think they have too much and others not 
enough. I felt I had to write today because of an 
incident that happened this afternoon. 

After games on a very muddy field I found one 
15 year old trying to remove mud from her arms 
and legs with a towel. When questioned as to why 
she did not use the shower, she replied, “Well, I 
dye the'air on me head blonde like, and I looks 
funny when I've got no clothes on, Miss." 

Anyone got the answer to that one? 

My own views are that pubic hair is necessary 
to protect and cover the female organs and I 
think it's one part of the female body that should 
be covered. But hair should be kept trimmed to 
one inch. 

(Name witheld by request) 
Bristol 


T pints of beer, television series or love- 
making the first two or three always seem to 
be the best—as was your PENTHOUSE. 

I hope that it will not find itself next to a 
score or more of dreary pin-up magazines that, 
week after week hang forlornly in the newsagents 
wire receptacles. Maintain the standard or you 
die. 

Please ask your picture editor to point out to 
the “pubic hair brigade" (your correspondence 
columns) the section of the law regarding 
publishing pornography, even if their little 
hearts burst with anticipation and their tongues 
hang out a foot. You are still not allowed to 
show photographs of that forbidden zone. 
Vagina Verboten. 

Regarding the 'caning clique', a neater piece 
of overt flagellation I've yet to read under the 
guise of corporal punishment, yes or no? I 
imagine the psychiatrists would confirm that 
anyone who takes a slipper, cane, etc, to the bare 
backside of any female over the age of twelve is a 
pervert. As for the married women who derive 
enjoyment from beatings—beats Bingo I suppose. 

SS. Fisher 
Shenley, Herts. 


iss Elsa M. of London (FORUM, VOL. 1 No. 7) 

may well think that underarm hair is far 
from beautiful, but I can assure her that many 
people take the opposite view, and would, in 
fact, welcome the publication of photographs of 
models displaying such natural beauty. Who 
knows, such photographs made commonplace 
may well lead to complete, ‘au naturel’ studies 
being accepted, and these of course are far more 
attractive than the retouched article with which 
we are burdened in this country. 

Personally, I have not removed the hair from 
under my arms for years, and this, in the first 
place, was at the specific request of my husband. 
He finds the sight of silky hair beneath the arms 
quite entrancing, and, believing that a wife should 
make herself as attractive as possible to her 
husband, I make a point of wearing sleeveless 
dresses and blouses as much as possible. I am a 
brunette, and I consider that my showing of 
underarm hair in this way is far more pleasing to 
the male eye than the stubbly growth displayed 
by many women who shave their underarms at 
fairly regular intervals. : 

A. Bond 
Grimsby, Lincs. 
Homosexuality 


I congratulate Alan Hull Walton on his 
excellent article on Homosexuality and I 
congratulate PENTHOUSE for printing it. 


I believe the acceptance of Homosexuality is 
gradually coming about. As stated in the article, 
a Homosexual is not sick, although he or she is a 
different type of person to the accepted normal. 

Not only is he different in his sexual references, 
but he has a distinct personality, his behaviour 
is different and he looks different. 

I know, because I am a Homosexual. 

I am willing to state this fact at Hyde Park 
Corner, in any church in the land and, if it were 
possible, in the House of Commons. 

I believe that Homosexuals must be given their 
freedom. More important, the idea of Homo- 
sexuality must be accepted by this society. 

Therefore if there exists an organization whose 
goal is the emancipation of the Homosexual, I 
shall be happy to join in their cause. 

M. George MacLeod 
London, N.W.10 


Ie in a recent issue of your magazine an 
article by Mr Alan Hull Walton, Homo- 
sexuality. I am pleased to see such informative 
material being published. Perhaps if a few more 
magazines took your initiative and the public 
had as little as a quarter of Mr Hull Walton's 
knowledge and understanding I believe much 
suffering would be removed from the heads of 
young, and perfectly innocent girls and boys. 
Ithank you for your clear vision and education. 
C.H.S. 
Strasbourg 
France 


Testosterone 


notice in the extracts from Alan Hull Walton's 

forthcoming book published in PENTHOUSE 
that he states, referring to the use of testosterone, 
*on the other hand, there are individual cases 
where it may be dangerous, and strict medical 
supervision is always essential during its use.” 

I wonder if you could be good enough to let me 
know precisely what he means here; if you have 
a reference to any work, I would be most grateful 
to have it. 

W.S. 
London, W.1 


Mr S. asks about the possible dangerous results 
of the administration of the hormone, testosterone. 

This substance is certainly dangerous in those 
males with a tendency to cancer, especially 
cancerous conditions of the prostate. 

I wrote the basic passages in question some 
years ago (the book was published in its original 
form both in England and in the U.S.A. about 
1956, though only in a limited edition in this 
country). My references for that period are now 
virtually inaccessible. Nevertheless, a reasonably 
good bibliography of the earlier reports on 
testosterone (as reported in medical and scientific 
Journals) can be found in Paul de Kruif’s Male 
Hormone (New York, Harcourt Brace, 1945, 
and which is almost certain still to be available 
in some public libraries). Later reports, of course, 
appeared, and will be found in the files of the 
usual medical periodicals (English, American and 
German). 

Considering the claims made for the substance, 
no one in their right senses would administer it 
to a middle-aged or old sadist, or to anyone who 
might be expected to act in a sexually dangerous 
manner. As with many modern therapies, caution 
is preferable to haste.—A.H.W. 


Memorabilia 


S a recent immigrant to Australia from 
Angra, I was very surprised to find that so 
much literature was banned or censored here. 


Whilst I have quickly come to like the Australian 
people, I find them to be on the whole lacking in 
culture: by culture I mean an appreciation or 
understanding of the arts, a condition which 
always exists along with a narrow-minded out- 
laok whether it be in an individual or a group. 
Sex is rarely discussed seriously and many 
people here cannot believe that in England they 
actually advertise contraceptives in the windows 
of some chemist shops. Even such harmless books 
as the “Kama Sutra” are not available in the 
bookshops here and from what I can make out, 
Sydney is the most “enlightened” cityin Australia. 
Whilst in England I rarely bothered to purchase 
a copy of such magazines as PENTHOUSE, but 
since such magazines, and presumably PENT- 


HOUSE itself, are banned here I have had copies 


sent to me by friends in England. 

I now enjoy reading it and so do a number of 
my Australian friends. It seems strange to me that 
so prudish an outlook should exist in a country 
like Australia which is certainly not lagging in 
most other ways. 

I will conclude by saying that there are a 
number of organizations persisting in their 
efforts to have the censorship laws eased in this 
country but they are making slow progress. 

J. P. Clarke 
Sydney, N.S.W. 
Australia 


would like to compliment you for your very 
I attractive publication PENTHOUSE. It is in my 
opinion a first class magazine, filled with lovely 
girls and interesting articles 

In your issue No. 7 Miss (Mrs) Kathleen 
Barber ask for men to be shown “as much as the 
law will allow”. 

Dear Miss Barber, after all, this is supposed to 
be a magazine for men, and I really don’t think 
that the male readers are interested in having 
nude MEN published. Here in Sweden, those 
who are interested in male models can buy 
magazines especially created for homosexual 
individuals etc. and I do think that they can be 
bought in England too. 

Bjarne Cewers 
Huskvarna 
Sweden 


have read PENTHOUSE, and I must say that I 
am really fascinated with the controversial 
articles that appear therein. 

I am, however, compelled to make a few com- 
ments. I feel that some effort should be made to 
emphasize the relationship between social values 
and respect for them. 

This has a definite relevance to sex. I believe 
that sex, love and marriage go hand in hand. 
My reasoning is simple: We love not because we 
are motivated by our sexual organs; rather, we 
have sexual intercourse because we are motivated 
by our love. Here love acts as a cause, the effect 
being intercourse. Therefore, love and sex are 
inseparable. 

But so is also love and marriage. From the 
first moment that we fall in love we are constantly 
desiring to get married to the beloved and live 
happily ever after. The nature of a mature love is 
such that it can have existence only in a perman- 
ent union. We get married because we love, and 
because we want to spend the rest of our life in 
the company of the beloved! Here, again love 
should not be separated from marriage. Con- 
sequently, if sex should not be separated from 
love and love should not be separated from 
marriage, then obviously sex should not be 
separated from marriage. 

I believe that every effort should be made to 
convey an open-minded view of sex, but it must 


be emphatically pointed out that open-minded- 
ness does not mean one-sidedness. One extreme 
is just as bad as another. And to hold a philoso- 
phy of sex in which sex is divorced from love and 
marriage constitutes one of the many extremes. 


Alexander Solon Cudsi 
Khartoum, Sudan 


was discussing recently with my friends as to 
I whether or not they considered it necessary 
to wear panties under tight skirts and slacks. 
Some said they would not go out without 
them while others considered there was no reason 
to wear them unless a loose skirt was worn. I 
myself cannot reach a definite conclusion but 
find it embarrassing when wearing tight skirts and 
slacks to know that their outline is showing 
through. Even in cold weather it would not be 
cold and one can always cross one’s legs when 
sitting opposite a man. Perhaps the solution 
would be to wear panties which reach near the 
knee. 

It would be interesting to know what your 
male readers feel on this subject. Judging by 
previous letters printed in would seem many girls 
and women read your magazine and therefore 
we could get views from both sides. 


Pamela Rodway 
London, N.4 


arvellous, fantastic, great, wonderful. PENT- 
M HOUSE FORUM has become the most enjoy- 
able reading matter in any magazine. Each 
edition awaited with eager anticipation. 
PENTHOUSE FORUM VOL. 1 no. 7 best to date. 
Letters “Helen Noble" and “P.F.(Mrs) Blackpool” 
the most enjoyable yet published. Please expand 
number of letters. 
Success and a long life to Forum. 
W. Beck 
Upminster 


ade had not really lost faith in the Almighty; 
S he had dissolved all faith in himself. He began 
to see in himself all that he despised in society. 
Every nerve he touched upon became a reality of 
his own conscience and desire. What else could 
he do but destroy the final image of his Creator 
and plunge headlong into the mental suicide? 

He had the choice of remaining mute and 
imbecilic or dramatizing the whole affair and 
turning his perverseness on to the world with 
two fingers high in the: air. He could only 
ridicule a society by sacrificing himself in his own 
ridicule. He offered himself up as the grand 
jester, knowing he had an audience of fools who 
would laugh. But an audience who would be 
laughing at themselves. 

Although his isolation obviously produced 
sexual fantasy, it manifested itself as all the 
basest of human conscience. What matter if it be 
the most sexual, bloodstained, homicidal orgy 
of man and whore; it is only a short step over the 
line to war! 

This is what Sade the atheist projects to me. 
He allowed purity to remain unscathed and 
naively pathetic in the face of all evil. He was the 
grand cartoonist of all time; and the most 
faithless. Yet he had a message for the world and 
died in the French gutters with his subconscious 
giggling. 

Nevertheless, the Divine Marquis was not an 
artist or great writer by any means, and for you 
to group Spillane along with Miller and T. 
Williams, is a literary faux pas, In Miller’s own 
words: “I am for obscenity and against porno- 
graphy”. 
s J. Kercher (Author of: 
“The Eye Within the Womb".) 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY JEFF VICKERS 


An inside view of the PENTHOUSE International 


swingfest atop London’s indomitable Carlton Tower 
Hotel. 


PENTHOUSE 
PARTY 


Ww EDITOR/PUBLISHER BOB GUCCIONE SENT ONE MILLION, 

multicoloured, nude-imbued leaflets through her Majesty’s 
Post to announce the coming of PENTHOUSE magazine, he 
triggered off the biggest storm of unpaid publicity ever 
accorded the launching of a new publication. Leading news- 
papers, magazines, T.V. and radio commentators throughout 
the world reported the lip-smacking, *Nudes in the Post" 
controversy. 'Jzvestia' and the ‘People’s Daily of China 
condemned the capitalist inspired slackening of Britain's moral 
fibre—Germany’s intrepid ‘Der Spiegel’ lauded the aggressive 
and spirited gambit, (although nudes in German publications 


are largely verboten)—even the ‘Wall | continued on page 24 
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Editor/Publisher Bob Guccione (adjacent left), welcomes guests 
from France, Germany, Sweden, the United States and Canada. 
During a quick, three-minute speech (the only reference to 
business during the evening’s entertainment) Guccione thanked 
the many friends and associates who had contributed to the 
success of PENTHOUSE. He announced the recently certified cir- 
culation figures formally establishing PENTHOUSE as Britain's 
largest selling quality magazine and mentioned that contracts for 
the North American distribution of PENTHOUSE INTERNATIONAL 
had been signed in New York several weeks before. 


PENTHOUSE 


THE 
PENTHOUSE 
PARTY 


(continued ) 


Street Journal’, with its usual sepulchral objectivity, commented 
on the darkening controversy. At home, Members of Parlia- 
ment publicly bemoaned Guccione’s sudden and seeming 
magnification of sex and the new morality—brink of hell— 
breast infested—a new style of militant pornography which 
threatened, if we were to believe these pathetic protestations, 
to consume us all! 

That was one year ago. In the meantime, the momentum 
created by the trial, our final dénouement, pushed PENT- 
HOUSE high into the best selling list of quality periodicals. It 
was ironic that the most powerful sales impetus to contribute 
to our success should be provided by the very people who 
sought to suppress us. 

One year later, 150 guests from six countries joined us in the 
Penthouse Suite of London’s fashionable Carlton Tower Hotel 
to celebrate our first anniversary in publishing. A private list 
comprising select members of the press, advertising and 
distributing agencies was drawn up, invitations sent out and a 
sumptuous buffet designed to honour the occasion. A modern 
jazz quartet together with pop vocalist Bobbi Carol provided 
the sounds while an optimum and imperturbable Carlton staff 
pampered guests with generous lashings of lobster on one hand 
and unlimited libations on the other. A fully equipped bar 
stocked with liquid goodies ranging from Napoleon brandy to 
Coca-Cola was set up in an alcove to accommodate every 
possible whim. Leading the list of preferred potables, however, 
was a new cocktail especially formulated by the Carlton for 
the PENTHOUSE swingfest. The recipe, described by one guest 
as “containing the quintessential ingredients of PENTHOUSE 
itself", contains a basic combination of Tequilla, passion fruit 
juice and fresh lime to which blue curacao and white of egg is 
added. The mixture is well shaken and topped off with two, 
suspiciously bosom-like cherries. 


The evening’s fare, abundantly providing for the appetites of 
150 guests and prepared in the grand manner, consisted of: 


Canapés à la Mousse 
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Paillettes aux Anchois 
Butterfly Jumbo Prawns 
Chicken Croquettes 


Bouchées of Mushrooms 


Pizza 
Almondigillas 
Barbecued Spareribs—sweet and sour 
Lobster Newburgh 


Suckling Pig as “Grosse Piéce”” 


Croquenbouche 
Petits Fours in Baskets 


Midway through the festivities, Guccione gave a short, 
three-minute speech, welcoming guests and thanking the many 
friends and associates who had contributed to the success of 
PENTHOUSE. He announced details of the recently audited 
circulation figures formally establishing PENTHOUSE as the 
largest selling quality magazine in Britain with a current sale of 
154,000 rising at the rate of approximately 8 to 10,000 per 
month. Added to this, distribution for the United States and 
Canada was recently contracted in New York and a further 
250,000 copies will be printed and published in that area. He 
also announced plans for two more foreign language editions of 
PENTHOUSE Which, though republished primarily from the 
British version, would be editorially indigenous to their 
respective countries. 

Adding to the general festivities, a decorative consortium of 
PENTHOUSE PETS, past, present and future mingled with guests— 
the bar remained open an hour longer than scheduled, couples 
began dancing and all the old brouhaha, the hypocrisy and 
self-righteous indignation which accompanied the emergence 
of our first issue drifted away and became lost in the back- 
ground. 
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Who is he, this thin-faced man, mild in manner, culture 
in speech, amiable in aspect? Vague, unbusinesslike, tem- 
ples greying, eyes fixed in a limpidly steady gaze, he 
could be a latter-day poet; with his conservatively-cut 
single-breasted dark suit, solid white shirt, drab tie and 
dull-lustred shoes he could also be a not too prosperous 
undertaker, a sobersided Anglican deacon or a modest 
salesman of theological tomes. 

The last comes closest but it’s far indeed from reality. 
For although Maurice Girodias is involved with books, 
they are hardly the type to be found in self-respecting 
seminaries, being more occupied with such way-out fun 
and games as flagellation, voyeurism, exhibitionism, 
pederasty, lesbianism, obscenity and a startling range 
of inversion and perversion. He himself is better known as 
the unquenchable terror of more or less well-meaning 
censors, a relentless enemy of everything square, a 
tightrope walker over legal abysses, sentenced in fact to 
88 years in jail. As an almost continuous client of the law 
courts with at least a dozen suits going on at once—many 
initiated by him—his business problems have included a 
police raid at least once a month and round-the-clock 
conferences with a battery of lawyers. 

He is also the first publisher to have brought out 
“Lolita,” “The Naked Lunch,” “The Ginger Man,” 
“Candy” and scores of pornographic books written at his 
commission. As such, of course, he is well qualified to be 
called a bookseller, even a perceptive one. When some of 
his more titillating products have turned out to be, yes, 
"real" literature, their publisher has; taken it all in his 
stride, plunging into virtually inevitable and seemingly 
interminable legal tilts with the authors of these works, 
their publishers and assorted others who have gotten in 
Girodias’ way. However, despite his obviously litigious 
nature, the dubious quality of his chosen profession and 
the colourful incidents which have crowded his life, 
Maurice Girodias remains an unobtrusive-appearing, 
soft-spoken gentleman. 

It’s just this plainness of demeanour which confuses 
those who come upon Maurice for the first time. Is this 
the notorious monster of depravity, the furtive printer of 
dirty books, who, virtually single-handed, has for years 
challenged the censors of two continents, thumbed his 
nose at established values and pioneered a new type of 
publishing—quasi-respectable pornography? While he 
has been called a crass profiteer pandering to the baser 
instincts he has also been hailed as a courageous fighter 
for freedom of literary expression. 

The one description to which Girodias, despite his 
outward accoutrements, appears well fitted is the title 
by which he has often been castigated but which he wears 
with pride, i.e., the world’s foremost pornographer. 

Any good success story should start with the early 
struggles, the Horatio Alger rise and after a series of 
sacrifices the arrival at fame and success. But here’s a 
man who has reached the peak, a peak marked by failure, 


by his going out of business! [continued overleaf 
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For, thanks to the sexual upheaval which 
has swept through the world, outmoding 
customs, upsetting idols and eliminating 
prejudices, social change now counts among 
its victims not a blue nose, not a blinder- 
equipped censor, but this ceaseless purveyor 
of pornography. 

What now will they do, the thousands of 
students in Europe for vacations, the staid 
professors on their sabbaticals, the returning 
English and American tourists who want to 
show they know the underside of Paris and 
some of the lesser known vices? 

And what about the temporary expatriates, 
the Anglo-Americans in Paris to study, to 
learn, to absorb, but unfortunately without 
the wherewithal for survival; what will they 
do without that generous patron of the 
darker arts to sustain them, to aid their 
candle-lit literary efforts, to provide them 
bread? 

And the authors of the future, the Nabo- 
kovs, the Southerns, the Donleavys of 
tomorrow, where will they turn, where will 
they find a publisher so broad-minded, so 
free of taboos, so undemanding in matters 
of style? 

Of course this is not to say that Girodias 
will not arise like some erotic phoenix just 
as he has in fact already done several times. 
It would be pretty difficult, no matter what 
the social climate, to keep down the irre- 
pressible, iconoclastic, imaginative critic of 
mores that is Girodias. 

His headquarters still remain, naturally 
enough, in Paris’s Latin Quarter. In recent 
years, this litter-strewn, odour-filled, crowded 
district just across the Seine from Notre 
Dame has taken on the mantle of Mont- 
martre, of the Lapin Agile and the Chien 
Noir, hallmarks of the years before World 
War I; of Montparnasse, hotbed of in- 
tellectuals between the wars and of St 
Germain-de-Pres, gathering place for existen- 
tialists immediately after World War II. 

There could be no more congruous setting. 
The constricted streets, little more than 
passageways reminiscent of alleys in an 
Arab bazaar, are filled with students of all 
nationalities, tourists searching for old 
buildings, pimps and prostitutes looking for 
clients, petty thieves examining prospective 
“marks.” North Africans from Algeria, 
Senegalese, dishevelled young Frenchmen, 
American and English beatniks equipped 
with beards, guitars and disdain for the 
comforts of home. 

Understandably the shops too are a mixed 
bag: Shakespeare & Co., a second-hand 
English bookshop run by American George 
Whitman, restaurants featuring suki yaki, 
couscous, pizza, chop suey, Balkan and 
Greek specialities and even one called 
“The Hamburger,” all emanating highly 
variegated smells. 

In the centre of Rue St Severin is a 
Chinese novelty shop run by a Mr Sincere, 
whose window features, midst joss sticks and 
ivory figurines, a bottle of amber drink made 
from fish. Directly across the street, at num- 
ber 7, is a seventeenth-century four-storey 
building, slightly leprous, its once bright 
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paint now colourless and mostly flaked off, 
revealing a wall pitted with holes of various 
sizes. There are two entrances, one to the 
night club complex known as La Grande 
Severine, a cabaret-restaurant-bar-theatre 
which has become one of the most chic in 
jaded Paris and another, a large black iron- 
studded door devoid of signs which is the 
way to Maurice Girodias’ office. 

Visitors, and they have included a sur- 
prising amount of this century’s authentic 
literary figures, must go through a narrow, 
dimly-lit passage filled with garbage cans, 
empty beer bottles and miscellaneous debris. 
Up three narrow winding flights of stairs is a 
small entrance. The creaking door opens on 
two secretaries, one an attractive brunette, 
the other an attractive blonde. Past them is 
an open door and inside, Maurice’s office. On 
the desk—a list of phone numbers neatly 
printed in a small black book, odd pieces of 
blank stationery and unanswered letters from 
all over the world. Posters advertising 
Girodias-published books only partially 
cover the dirty cream walls while jumbled 
book cases and anarchically-filled shelves 
give a crammed feeling to the already crowd- 
ed room. 

From this dingy sanctorum, Girodias 
once ran the Olympic Press and its various 
disreputable offspring as well as the elaborate 
night club complex, La Grande Severine, 
which he created. Now he mainly uses the 
office to plan and plot on how to thwart his 
opponents and at the same time keep from 
being discomfited himself. 

Rue St Severin with its crowds, its 
confusion, the commonplace exterior and 
the internal richness, above all the eternal 
variety, befits Girodias well. Here he is in the 
eye of the whirlwind, attacked and attacker, 
darting forth to do battle, retreating to lick 
his wounds and reinforce his defences. As a 
result, his life is a succession of “һарреп- 
ings", some obviously staged, others so 
incredible as to be beyond the ken of men 
living ordinary lives. 

Take the time a Black Maria pulled up to 
his door and disgorged a squad of blue- 
uniformed policemen who announced that he 
was under arrest. “I pretended to be quite 
terrified at their announcement,” Girodias 
says with a flinty smile. “Еог a good half 
hour I refused to answer their questions. 
Then I gave in and proceeded to offer 
voluble explanations about the use and 
technical characteristics of a photogravure 
block. They looked a little sheepish but 
announced they would have to take me to 
police headquarters. I was pushed into their 
car in standard fashion and we should have 
roared off, sirens wailing and bells clanging. 
But the engine wouldn’t start. So I had to 
drive the whole lot to the commissariat in 
my own jalopy.” 

Girodias’ entire life has been compounded 
of controversy. His aversion to conformity 
started early, when he was nine in fact. “At 


that age,” he says, “I founded a secret 


society which caused a certain commotion 
in the select boarding school I attended not 
far from Paris. This was 1939, remember, 


and the society’s stated purpose was to 
fight against war.” 

Of course Maurice had a head start, being 
the son of Jack Kahane, the Irish-Jewish 
founder of the Obelisk Press, which before 
the war put out a great deal of avant garde 
English writing considered unacceptable in 
the authors’ countries. 

Jack Kahane has been described as a sly 
businessman but a likeable adventurer, being 
possibly the only man to have served in both 
the French Foreign Legion and the Bengal 
Lancers. Unfortunately, he was continually 
running out of money. Then he would write 
some sexual sizzlers—under the pen names of 
Cecil Barr and Basil Carr, later printing 
others’ works along the same lines. Young 
Maurice would have to wrap them for ship- 
ment. He was already a frondist. “1 despised 
what my father did,” he later said. “Not what 
he published, but the fact that he made 
money out of it.” 

Kahane, a friend of James Joyce in 1930, 
was the first to publish part of “Finnegan’s 
Wake.” He also brought out Frank Harris’ 
detailed accounts of his sexual adventures, 
“Му Life and Loves,’ Henry Miller’s two 
“Tropic” books, “Lady Chatterley’s Lover” 
and Lawrence Durrell’s “The Black Book.” 

When Jack Kahane died in 1939, Maurice, 
although he had not spoken with his father 
for years, took over the family erotica 
industry. This was a prosperous period; the 
Tropics were popular with the French 
because, among other things, they were 
banned in Britain and the United States. 
Immediately after the liberation, sensation- 
hungry G.Ls gobbled them up. Miller and 
Girodias made millions, but they were in 
francs and when the franc collapsed so did 
their fortunes. 

During the Occupation Maurice had taken 
the name of his French Catholic mother, 
Girodias, thinking it safer than that of his 
British father. He had been a Resistance 
fighter but not without the usual complica- 
tions. “The French Army is still trying to 
have me report for National Service. I 
maintain that I’m British and anyway I 
discharged my obligations during the war. 
However, I may find myself in the French 
army yet.” 

In 1945, Maurice opened an art gallery on 
the corner of Place Vendome and Rue de la 
Paix, handling, among others, Piccasso, 
Matisse, Chagal, Bonnard, Soutine. 

Things went so well that he fell into the 
Girodias weakness and expanded. “I founded 
the Edition de Chene and for a while was the 
only art book publisher in Paris. It didn’t go 
too well however, so in 1950 I sold it along 
with the remains of the Obelisk Press.” Two 
years later in the first of his periodic come- 
backs he started the Olympia Press. His only 
capital was what he had learned from his 
his father. “I occupied the back room of a 
book shop in the Rue Jacob, lent me by the 
bookseller, a friend, himself rather down at 
heel." 

But business picked up. For one thing 
Maurice had salvaged Durrell’s “The Black 
Book" from Obelisk and published Samuel 


Beckett’s “Watt,” Henry Miller's “Plexus” 
and Appollinaire’s “Memoirs of a Young 
Rakehell.” And then, of course, in 1955 came 
“Lolita.” By now he was making so much 
money it was hard to distinguish between the 
commercial publisher and the anti-puritan 
crusader. Those who tried to detect the 
difference weren’t aided when Girodias said: 
“1 hate money. I control my hate so badly 
that now and again I make money, and then 
I am very ashamed.” 

In 1957, restless, he started looking for 
new worlds to conquer and moved his offices 
farther down the Left Bank to Rue St 
Severin. “I took over the whole building and 
of course had too much space. So I started 
planning a restaurant.’ Typically, in 1959, he 
opened not one but two. This was the basis 
for what Girodias has called, “this wild, 
absurd, enterprise.” 

What started as an idea for a semi-private 
club of modest proportions began to take on 
gargantuan dimensions, a huge pleasure 
palace with intellectual overtones. This was 
due to several factors. One was, as Girodias 
said, “friends who were profligate with 
suggestions and advice.” Then there was the 
cellar, an almost chance discovery in short-of- 
space Paris. ““With some 120 tons of silt 
removed from the basement I found myself 
in the possession of magnificently vaulted 
twelfth century limestone cellars.” 

Girodias promptly put a restaurant below 
ground. Other innovations followed with 
machine-gunlike rapidity, “The Winter 
Garden,” “The Chinese Room,” “The 
Cagliostro Room,” which became an 
American restaurant at lunchtime. Nothing 
was static; almost each season Girodias put 
in a new room, changed over another, 
inaugurated still another club. Yet he saw to 
it that each had its own personality, reflec- 
tions of his own eclectic interests. 

La Grande Severine became like the 
streets outside, a medieval maze, done how- 
ever with carefully calculated style and 
luxury. Although enormously popular it was 
not phenomenally profitable. The constant 
innovations all cost money. 

In 1962 a fire gutted most of the place, 
destroying among other things a score of 
parrots and parakeets, but happily no 
customers. Girodias almost viewed it as an 
act of God, promptly rebuilding what was 
the Winter Garden into Chez Vodka, a 
Russian-style cabaret with a superb balalaika 
orchestra composed of second-generation 
Russians in Paris and a huge Russian gypsy 
who, with her brother, sang traditional 
laments in soul stirring fashion. On the 
second floor, he put in the Blues Bar and 
hired Mae Mercer to run it. Here a series of 
American jazz pianists appeared, Hazel 
Scott, Memphis Slim, Champion Jack 
Dupree and others. A predominately young 
student crowd jammed the place because for 
one thing a ten shilling drink could see them 
through the evening. One of the restaurants 
in the cellar became the Batucade with a 
Latin American orchestra and the rest a 
café-theatre: two shows a night, cakes and 
drinks distributed during intermission. 


In all, triple-tiered La Grande Severine had 
and has a total of seven rooms including four 
night clubs on three levels, all more success- 
ful than ever. Called the only fun bistro in 
town, it was taken up by tout Paris. 

Girodias has always had the unique power 
of bringing excellent people around him. In 
its short life La Grande Severine has seen 
Ernest Hemingway doing muletas on the 
dance floor, Lawrence Durrell celebrating 
the popularity of “Justine” and Henry Miller 
spouting philosophy. Once Simone Signoret 
broke a bottle over someone's head, Rudolf 
Nureyev danced with the Russian orchestra 
and Louis Armstrong sang for Frangoise 
Sagan. 

But it is the café-theatre Girodias estab- 
lished in the bottom of La Grande Severine 
for which he will long be remembered. The 
first hit was “Les Playgirls,” a combination 
of happenings, original songs and highly 
inventive dialogue. According to the pro- 
gramme the actresses were dressed by Jacques 
Fath, actors at the Flea Market. 

The show took Paris by storm. Lui called 
it *the best cabaret spectacle in Paris, the 
youngest, the funniest, the most poetic." 
Jours de France said “It has no equal in 
Paris," and Paris-Presse saw it as a good way 
to get Parisians to return to the theatregoing. 
Others hailed it as subversive, pleasantly 
irreverent and done with stunning style. 

Another show introduced now popular 
playwright Marc'O while a third had a 
Boris Vian treatment of the Lysistrata theme. 


Only the Athenian sex strike took place 
among the ladies of Montmartre who made 
Harry's Bar their union hall and enlisted a 
New York Times reporter as their negotiator. 
It was called a sheer delight. 

By now Maurice's theatre had brought 
back a Paris that had disappeared before the 
onslaught of discotheques. Looking around 
for something new he chose a particularly 
gamey 1795 Marquis de Sade novel, “The 
Bedroom Philosophers,’ described as com- 
pletely obscene. “Sade remains very con- 
temporary," said Girodias. “It’s necessary to 
repeat his ideas over and over in the pre- 
Voltarian civilization in which we still live.” 
His brother, Eric Kahane, (translator of 
“Lolita” into French) did a stage adaptation. 

The opening night audience included 
former Premier Edgar Faure, novelist- 
diplomat Romain Gary and his actress wife 
Jean Seberg, film-maker Roger Vadim 
escorting actress Catherine Deneuve. Just 
before the curtain went up, a couple of 
inspectors of the Süreté told Girodias that 
the play could not be given. Ever the agent- 
provocateur, Girodias promptly went on stage 
and read out the text of the ban. 

Possibly because of the audience the police 
let the play go on. The next day they not only 
forbade future representations but—surprise ! 
discovered that Girodias' licences for live 
music had expired. Normally this is a simple 
formality but La Grande Severine had to 
close down for fifteen days until it was taken 
care of. [continued overleaf 
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In a nice Girodian gesture, Maurice gave a 
free banquet for all the clochards of Paris, 
serving them the lobsters, pheasant and 
oysters he had stocked for paying customers. 

Although Girodias lost money for four 
years, he insisted on low prices and what’s 
more listed them and insisted that waiters 
not frown on people who balked at ordering 
complete meals or second drinks. 

He carried the same mixture of idealism, 
calculation, generosity and confusion into 
his book publishing. However, he knew what 
his readers wanted and he provided it in 
great and continuing quantities. Most of his 
books portrayed in graphic detail a wide 
variety of sexual activities with, of course, 
strong emphasis on the kinky. His books 
ring all the changes in sexual psychopathol- 
ogy, partouze is a way of life, cunnilingus and 
fellatio are more frequent than the common 
or garden variety of opposite-sex coupling. 

The bulk have titles like “Who Pushed 
Paula,” “The Enormous Bed,” “Until She 
Screams,” ‘Lash,’ “The Ordeal of the 
Rod,” or “The Beaten and the Hungry” by 
B. von Soda. Good standard stuff. The hero 
has insatiable powers, no woman offers 
more than token resistance, unusual group- 
ings are always preferred and incest is in the 


wings. The phrases are colourfully salacious, 


four-letter words and lewd fantasies abound. 
Even so the writing is occasionally excellent 
and quite a few passages are genuinely 
uproarious, rib-ticklingly ribald. 

Turning out as many titles as possible— 
two or three dozen a year—Girodias has 
published, in all, over a thousand books. Of 
his standard pornographic novels in chaste 
green jackets, labelled “The Traveller’s 
Companion Series,” he usually printed 5,000 
copies and that was it; his readers wanted new 
kicks. These had to be sold quickly since 
each book on an average was banned about a 
year after publication. “My distribution costs 
were very heavy since this was done legally, 
but then so many books were stolen, lost 
or confiscated.” 

Still, only a few years ago, when Girodias 
was at the height of his success he figured 
that at least five people perused each copy. 
“This adds up,” he said happily, “to at least 
half a million people corrupted each year.” 

Although the name of the parent house 
was Olympia he has also used the old 
Obelisk (beige jackets) as well as Olympia 
(red or blue), Othello (yellow) Ophir (white) 
and Ophelia (pink), a Girodias device to 
dupe the “flics”; by the proliferation of 
publishing names he hoped to delay the 
almost inevitable confiscation. 

Girodias ran a not-too-tight one man 
operation. He read manuscripts, commis- 
sioned books, chose the author’s pseudonyms, 
wrote all the blurbs and did the editing. He 
was not unqualified for the latter, being the 
author of a formidable book, “The Black 
Diaries of Roger Casement,” which forcefully 
defends the Irish rebel whose body re- 
mained in England despite Irish pleas for its 
return. “No one should be hanged,” says 
Girodias, “because he is a ‘homosexual.’ 
For forty years the English kept denying 
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that the Casement diaries existed but I 
forced them to admit their lie.” 

Girodias’ blurbs stem from his dry humour. 
For Jock Carroll’s **Bottoms Up," he wrote: 

“Jock Carroll did not set out consciously 
to become a great writer, and he has never 
lost sight of this goal. 

“ “This book could only have been written 
by a serious sensitive artist, a man of great 
insight, depth and human understanding... 
‘I was unable te find such a person,’ says Jock 
Carroll, ‘so I had to do it myself.’ Carroll is 
one of the most powerful young writers in 
the world today, having a 17-inch neck, 
174-inch biceps, a 49-inch chest and nerves 
of steel. Of ‘Bottoms Up,’ he says, ‘I see 
this book as a dispassionate eye-witness 
account of the human race, coloured only by 
the fact that I have been left at the post.’ 

“While bringing up the rear, Carroll has 
relentlessly recorded what is in front of him, 
with the result that ‘Bottoms Up’ is a 
narrow book which will interest only book 
lovers, heavy drinkers, movie fans, scholars, 
photographers, pilots, newspaper and maga- 
zine readers, total abstainers, married people, 
music lovers, bookbinders, birdwatchers, 
hockey players, casual labourers, religious 
fanatics, poets, whores with hearts of gold, 
patrons of the arts, brassiere salesmen, 
Americans, actresses, raconteurs, the very 
young circus performers who get shot out of 
cannons and those who see Life as a Great 
Voyage of Discovery Toward The Light.” 
Maurice’s editing, too, was professional. 
Philip O’Connor, even Nabokov and Don- 
leavy, were requested to rewrite extensively. 
Naturally, he never asked an author to cut 
censorable passages. He has been as heedless 
of libel laws as he was of morals, also 
publishing a book on the A.6 murder, 
naming a man alleged to be the real murderer. 

The pseudonyms Maurice chose for his 
authors were sometimes inspired. Abkar del 
Piombo is an American painter living in 
Paris considered by his fellows the best 
writer of pornography; Henry Crannach, 
Marilyn Meeske, an American writer; 
Harriet Daimler, an American University 
graduate; Angela Pearson, a moustached 
Englishman who did “Whips Incorporated” 
and “Scream, My Darling, Scream.” Another 
says Girodias is a well known English art 
expert, still another a celebrated British 
novelist. As everyone knows now, Maxwell 
Kenton, who published a book called 
“Lollipop” with Girodias, is really Mason 
Hoffenberg, and Terry Southern, who has 
written other Olympia tomes, and the book 
is now “Candy.” Alex Trocchi wrote a couple 
of juicy ones as Frances Lengel, since pub- 
lished by. “reputable” publishing houses. 

Girodias never wanted for writers. Stran- 
ded Anglo-Americans with typewriters but 
no money found Girodias a life saver. “Now 
of course there are fewer,” says Girodias. 
“Paris has become expensive, and the 
ambience has changed. Working for me gave 
young writers a chance to use words in a free, 
uninhibited manner, an excellent practice 
which in some cases served as a release of 
their creative capacity.” 


Girodias always wanted them to make at 
least a try at being literary, not of course 
omitting a goodly number of purely porno- 
graphic passages, strategically situated 
throughout the book. 

A good many of Girodias’ books were 
really worthwhile but their subjects so way 
out that publishers, traditionally conven- 
tional, initially refused to publish them. 
Only later, once Girodias had taken the risk, 
had gained the books their first audiences 
and fought censors, did the cautious pub- 
lishers move in, seeking to profit on his 
intrepidity. Even then many of them put out 
bowdlerized versions. 

As moral standards have changed, Giro- 
dias has, of course, made money reselling the 
rights to ordinary publishers. In fact, most 
of Olympia Press’ income in recent years has 
come from licensing its more serious titles 
to American or British firms. 

It is sheer nonsense to say that Girodias 
has not been a real factor in this change of 
morals. He published Jean Genet when the 
now acclaimed French author was being 
hunted by the authorities and had only just 
escaped a life sentence. “I printed ‘The 
Ginger Man’ and ‘Lolita’ when they had both 
been rejected by American firms. When I 
brought out Samuel Beckett he had been 
writing in French, presumably because 
English publishers had convinced him he was 
wasting his time in his mother tongue. 
William Burroughs was unknown, his 
‘Naked Lunch’ was brought to me by Allen 
Ginsberg. Before ‘Waiting for Godot? made 
Beckett famous; I printed his novels which 
seemed to have acted as an important fer- 
ment upon the postwar literary generation.” 

Girodias has also published bawdy clas- 
sics, “The Story of О,” “Fanny Hill,” which 
which he brought out in 1950, and a good 
deal of Sade. 

He paid his live writers fairly well con- 
sidering the amount of effort demanded: 
£300 a book, for English language rights 
only. This, however, was a flat payment, no 
further royalties could be expected unless 
it was a Miller or a Nabokov. 

However, he was careless about contracts. 
Frequently they were verbally made and 
Girodias found it hard to get down to 
keeping accounts. “I am not mentally 
equipped, ” he says today. Still, most of his 
writers are sincerely fond of him. “Не has а 
very old-fashioned sense of honour," said 
one, and, said another recently, he is still 
capable of emptying his pockets for a hungry 
author. But, when Donleavy had “The 
Ginger Man" published in London without 
asking permission, Girodias immediately 
sued. The case has dragged on for years. 

The authors of “Candy” too tried to break 
their contract saying Girodias was unable to 
pay royalties due at the time. Putnam 
published the book in the States, but without 
the copyright, and was then unable to fight 
pirate publishers who released some two to 
three million paperback copies. Law suits 
cropped up everywhere, back ‘and forth, 
between the authors, Girodias, Putnam and 

(continued on page 68) 
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The never ending quest for those elusive damsels in 
undress, makes the “discovery” of May’s reigning 
maid of honour, Lesley Langley, an event of climactic 
proportions. Twice crowned by similarly discerning 
devotees of the purest art, Lesley acquired her twin 
titles, Miss United Kingdom and Miss World, in 
a series of fiercely competitive heats against odds as 
improbable as they were delectable. Even to the 
normally perceptive eye, lasses of the Langley ilk 
are unfortunately few and far between. | continued 
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Beauty, alone does not a Miss World make. Charm, poise and an abundance of personal magnetism are 
often the scale tipping intangibles that distinguish one beautiful aspirant from another and Lesley is form- 
idably endowed in all three. 

Born in the Orkney Islands, the daughter of a sea captain, Lesley once held a job as an Admiralty clerk 
at Portland. Her own private ship didn’t come in, however, until she made the London scene. An occasional 
brush with television, a part in ‘Goldfinger’ as one of the girls in Pussy Galore’s Flying Circus and a contract 
with West End agent Pat Larthe brought Lesley to square one in the critical path to success. Her natural 
charm, personality and wholesome good looks coupled with the unerring professionalism of Pat Larthe 
formed an unbeatable combination. 
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The Miss United Kingdom and subsequent Miss World title brought a total of 
£3,500 in cash prizes together with a full compliment of lucrative promotional associa- 
tions with firms as varied in their produce as the International Wool Secretariat on 
one hand and the mammoth Chrysler Corporation on the other. From “Pure Wool” 
to 7 litre saloon cars the “critical path" devolves into more permanent and serious 
pursuits—the next step, according to agent Larthe, is a film test with Hollywood 
producer Hall Wallis—after that, who knows, the world may be hers to keep. Om 
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VITAL STATISTICS 
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There was a young man from Antigua A shiftless young fellow of Kent 

Who said to a girl,“ What a prig you are! Always loaned out his wife for the rent 
Though I'm willing to pay But as she grew older 

You refuse to display The landlord grew colder 

The nethermost parts of your figua !” And now they live out in a tent. 


V V V V V V 


A young girl who was no good at tennis There was a young lady of Maine 

But at swimming was really a menace Who declared she'd а man on the brain 
Took pains to explain, But you knew from the view 

“It depends how you train... And the way her waist grew 

I was a street-walker in Venice.” It was not on her brain that he’d lain. 


V V V V V V 


There was a young lady in Reno There was a young peasant named Gorse 
Who lost all her cash playing Keeno Who fell madly in love with his horse 

So she lay on her back Said his wife, “You rapscallion, 

Alas and alack That horse is a stallion... 

Today she owns the casino. This constitutes grounds for divorce.” 


V V V 


There was a young girl of Mt. Wheeling 
Who could dance with such amorous feeling 
There was never a sound 

For ten miles around 

Save of buttons hitting the ceiling. 
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What was it like to be mad, to wake up in the small quiet room, so 
incredibly, awesomely quiet ? 


THE MIND 
TRAVELLER 


by Walter Harris 


AVIN FLOOD’S HOBBY WAS TO BE OTHER PEOPLE. MORE ACTIVE YOUNG MEN MIGHT STRIVE TO HEAVE THEM- 

selves up mountains, or sink beneath the surface of the Limpopo with an aqualung and a sachet of what 
was hopefully marketed as crocodile repellent, but Gavin’s instinct for adventure was satisfied by lying on the 
day-bed in his summer-house. Here he stared at the ceiling and strove to gratify compassion and contempt, 
envy and complacency, by projecting his imagination into the lives of other people. 

Gavin’s wife, Raie, tall, slender and glacially attractive, referred with contemptuous accuracy to “Gavin’s 
dreamhouse." ‘‘Gavin’s down at the dream-house, being Jim Clark." This was unjust, for there was no 
element of Walter Mittyism about Gavin; his obsession was the lives led by close friends and relatives, people 
with whom he could closely identify. 

There was Aunt Flora, for instance. A moustachioed and angular woman in her sixties, Aunt Flora lived 
in the attic of her family’s conscience, hailed downstairs at Christmas time or on her birthday to be regaled 
with the appropriate gifts and food before being thrust back into her little closet of griefs and fears. 

What, Gavin used to wonder, must it be like to be Aunt Flora, alone and unloved, with no memory of 
beauty to sustain her? At her birth, the dry autumn finger had been lain across her forehead, foreordaining 
her life to sere melancholy, a sepia mezzotint instead of vivid colour, life through a flickering, broken-down 
projector. : 2 

The Aunt Floras of this world were perhaps a consolation prize bestowed on the rest of us, mused Gavin 
early one morning, for the imperfections of our own lives. God knows, his sleepy thoughts unrolled, my life 
has its quota of imperfections. Raie—if only I didn't seem to bore her, especially in bed. Impossible it seemed 
to interest her there; she greeted his efforts with a cool, amused superciliousness which rendered the most 
ingenious convolutions as detached and laughable as the serpentine pretentiousness of pop art. She never 
refused him, but she never enjoyed, so here he was, concentrating on Aunt Flora, of.all people; would he 
in the normal way of things have given two hoots about her? /continued overleaf 
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The room faded, his bed, billowy and soft beneath him, turned 
hard, and his right arm began to ache. He looked down at it; it 
had become scrawny, the fingers splayed by arthritis. His room was 
small, but had a pleasant view across a garden. Aunt Flora’s 
garden. 

The immense, exploding fear in him was eclipsed by another 
mind, a sad and yawning early-morning mind, which thrust him into 
the shadows of consciousness of who he really was. 

Aunt Flora sat up and slipped on her quilted dressing-gown, a 
birthday gift from Gavin. Stiff legged, she rested feet on the worn 
carpet beside her bed, girding up her strength for—Oh God, 
Gavin’s mind heaved, let’s get out of here, who wants to be with 
the old girl in the loo, but his thoughts were a whisper, a gossamer 
intrusion. Gavin felt like a spy, super private detective Keyhole 
Clarence, the Man with a Mission; student of behaviour speaks 
with authority to satisfaction of sociologists that old ladies like 
himself prefer the new tissues which make the old seem like hair 
shirts. 

Teeth out of the Steradent and clump into the mouth, a wash and 
then into the kitchen for a cup of tea. Aunt Flora, more awake 
now, confronted by the first problem of the day, boiled egg or 
kipper? 

Choice falls on kipper—poor Gavin hated kippers—shuddered 
at the taste so much that suddenly, like leaping hare transfixed by 
arrow, Aunt Elora’s mind jostled his with terrified awareness. 
Who’s there? Gavin’s mind, embarrassed, whispers to motor 
nerves not to spit out kipper just as Aunt Flora’s mind innocently 
countermanding orders has set swallowing in motion; amidst the 
resultant choking does best to efface itself. 

Meditation hour, morning kipper service, unseen pages of 
morning paper propped against tea-pot, Flora’s prayer-book. The 
kitchen wall beyond, highly non-American kitchen well endowed 
with nothing, every-day breakfast-set, don’t really need more than 
one cup, one saucer, one plate, seldom entertain. Even allergic to 
cats, make poor Flora sneeze. Budgie sulking in cage by window, 
refusing to sing, cheep or admit in any way that he had more life 
in him than the kipper’s spine coiled at edge of plate. 

Gavin aware of Flora’s mind reminiscing; soon he was shocked. 
Family thought I went to Scarborough that summer. Plain Flora, 
born unappealing. Family never realised there are men who like 
plain women, bosomless and bottomless women, women not 
physical clichés like the so-called desirables. Passion worn on the 
outside, modesty on the inside. Plain women more inside-out girls, 
concentrate on the essentials. And the essentials love it! My God I 
was a volcano, a shuddering mass of desires. Didn’t scare Oswald. 
Sensual little man, loved me. My God what a fortnight we had. 
Family would have gone mad if they’d known. All their cherished 
misconceptions flown out the window. Would have been so upset. 
Better virtue than delight when the virtue is poor old Flora’s. 

Bloody fools, don’t know what passion is. For two weeks in 
my life I knew it, and they never knew I knew it. Oswald the spark, 
dear Oswald. The time I couldn’t get that dreadful pointed collar 
of his undone. Our urgency. Tore the shirt off his back and was 
nearly transfixed by his collar. Male nude in stiff collar. Poor 
Gavin, he thinks he’s such a gay young man, the life and soul 
of the party. I wonder if he knows he’s alive. 

In Gavin’s muted mind, a sense of outrage turned to laughter. 
Good for Aunt Flora! 

What men don’t realise is that even a plain woman, as long as 
she’s not physically reprehensible—dirty, stale-smelling—can be 
a queen, compelling their worship ; I could have reigned supreme 
here in the village if I'd wanted to, seduced the Vicar—but he 
was not attractive to me—sent the schoolmaster running in circles, 
conquered the Squire. But I refused second best; after Oswald 
all dross. 

Perhaps I shouldn’t have made him go back to his wife; I 
felt noble at the time, but now that the heat of the years has turned 
cool, I can dispassionately see that I was really afraid of Oswald’s 
growing old, becoming unattractive, slowing down. The caravan 
of life finds the sands more shifting, the going so much harder, 
and really at the end, sinking down and folding yourself in sub- 
jection before death, could you always be sure that you wouldn’t 
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have been just as content to die at forty ? 

Gavin’s mind acquiesced in letting Aunt Flora’s have complete 
control over the business of dressing, but felt idiotic as she pinned 
a mollusc-like hat in place with an amethyst-headed dagger. 

Down the village street, good morning good morning, Aunt 
Flora and I are putting on our famous two-in-one act, we rinse 
as we clean. Good morning, Mr Juice, small elderly postman in 
rimless glasses and trim uniform ; Aunt Flora’s comprehensive 
musings hardly left him wearing the glasses. 

What an old bawd, Gavin’s mind scarcely murmured, even the 
postman is as nude as the Emperor. 

Raising her pince nez, Aunt Flora eyed the church tower as the 
clock there struck the quarter, and resumed her way privately, 
for Gavin lay on his day-bed, breathless, ashamed and elated, 
looking at his wrist-watch showing ten-fifteen, miniature reflection 
of the church-tower clock he had eyed but a moment before. 

Had he been dreaming ? There was one way to find out. Ring 
up Aunt Flora and say “Oswald.” He at once regretted the idea ; 
Oswald was an infinitely dear, unsentimental memory, and it 
would require an indelicacy of which he hoped he was not capable 
deliberately to rend the veil of Aunt Flora’s privacy. 

It was some time before Gavin dared to be anyone else. He 
tried to concentrate on his leisure about the house, read a book 
or two, learn Italian, but the whole place was pervaded with 
Raie’s smiling disdain, so that the office became the refuge that 
the summer-house had been, and Gavin worked till his eyes 
became italicised with weariness. 

Uncle Arthur started Gavin off again. He was Aunt Flora’s 
brother, and her opposite in every way. A gay dog extrovert whose 
every deed was in Cinemascope, Uncle Arthur seemed to live a 
full and spacious life. He played good golf, and cherished that 
brand of arrogance which enables a man to enjoy his host’s cellar 
whilst discoursing on better shippers and more superior vintages. 

Although he was not the sort of man Gavin admired, was 
Uncle Arthur really an extrovert, might his superiority complex 
not really be an inferiority complex, the man who peers down on 
the world being in fact a dwarf ? If so, what was the difference ? 
Might as well find out, he told himself, let’s discover what makes 
Uncle Arthur tick. 

It was not until a Sunday morning some days later that Gavin 
succeeded in becoming Uncle Arthur, after seeing a photograph 
of him in the Sunday Times supplement. The photographer had 
not wanted Uncle Arthur in his sights but the girl, a well-known 
skier, he had happened to be standing behind at St Moritz, but 
somehow there had been more of Uncle Arthur in the photograph 
than girl. 

Gavin found himself playing golf at Sunningdale ; he recognised 
it as Sunningdale because a friend of his had a house almost on 
the course. As it happened, the friend was stepping over his 
hedge, carrying his clubs, as Uncle Arthur was about to smite the 
ball. 

“Hello, Mr Peregrine. How’s the game ?” 

“All right, John. Just cultivating my swing—bit rusty as I’ve 
been concentrating on skiing lately. Nice run at St Moritz. Had 
a go in a bob-sled too, bit more perilous than this.” 

“Never tried that. How’s Gavin—you ought to make him play 
golf, he needs some exercise. I’ve tried, but he prefers to sit with 
a glass of Scotch watching the golfers trundle by.” 

“Lazy young devil.” Gavin tried to protest, but Uncle Arthur 
was overwhelming. “See you at the nineteenth!" he went on 
driving off in the general direction of the distant green ; the ball 
veered into a bunker which did Uncle Arthur’s temper little good 
but satisfied Gavin, a satisfaction which diminished as he had to 
help hook the ball out. He took little pleasure in the subsequent 
long trek round the course ; his curiosity as to what else his friend 
might have to say about him at the nineteenth was unsatisfied, as 
John was discerning and did not turn up. 

Gavin sat behind the wheel of Uncle Arthur’s old Mercedes 
300SL, very fast, rather heavy, rare and imposing. Gavin had 
almost felt Uncle Arthur rupture himself as he unhooked the 
steering-wheel to climb in, clipped the wheel back on, pulled the 
gull-wing door over his head and enjoyed /continued on page 70 
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A FABLE FOR OUR TIME BY JONATHAN CLEMENTS 


HE HIGHWATER MARK OF A JUNGLE HOLIDAY CAMP’S JOLLITIES 
took place at noon one summer day, when all the curvaceous 
animals put on bikinis and took part in the camp beauty contest. 
Upon a rustic bench ready for battle perched the judges of the 
contest; a dissipated lion who was forever emitting growls of lust; 
an aesthetic elephant soaked in the philosophy of Herrick; and 
a dowager camel, who viewed the proceedings through her aloof 
pince -nez glasses. 

First in line to exhibit her talents was a redhead of a tigress who 
answered to the name of Beatrice. She came down the catwalk 
with a sexy stride that spelt disaster, flashing eyes hot enough to 
melt a Quaker’s prayerbook, shivering her exotic frame within 
inches of the judges’ discriminating gaze. 

“Га pawn my heart and soul for this hipchick,” said the lecher- 
ous lion. “Eight points.” 

“In my esteemed opinion, she has legs of quite divine symmetry," 
echoed the elephant, who fancied himself as a bit of a connoisseur 
of these things. “Hips a trifle too swirly, perhaps, but the om- 
nipotence of that bosom surely outweighs such a frail flaw. Seven 
and a half points.” 

“Well, I think she’s scrawny,” sneered the dowager camel. 
“Furthermore, her eyes are crossed and there’s a moustache 
sprouting beneath that coy nose. One point only.” 

Next along the catwalk came Electra, a faded print of a leoline 
temptress, who nonetheless still bore the proud hallmarks of a 
lioness wild. Upon padded paw, and with a tempestuous toss of her 
noble head, Electra walked up to the judge’s bench and calmly 
stepped out of her bikini bottom. 

“Mother!” cried the lion judge. “Ten and a half points!” 

“Oh, elegance as she should be worn,” said the elephant. 
“Speaking as a mere expert, I consider that those limbs, fluid and 
svelte, would not be out of place ona priceless Renoir. Eight points.” 

The dowager camel, however, was not impressed by Electra’s 
subtle exhibitionism. She sniffed and muttered, “Battle-scarred 
beyond repair. One and a half points.” 

“Dragbody,” sneered the lion and the elephant. Then as one 
they swivelled to watch the entrance of a hippy gazelle who knew 
all there was to know about projecting assets. Desdemona, as 
she was known in the red-light swamp district, swivelled her rear, 
rotated her bosom, waved her snowy armpits aloft, caressed her 
thighs with long-drawn sighs and arched-her curvy back—all in 
one breathless movement. 

“Epic poetry in motion,” declared the lion, shifting in his bench. 
“With a friend like that who needs mistresses? Nine points.” 

Breaking into an impulsive applause, the elephant rolled his 
eyes at the sun, genuflected awhile and said: “Now here we have 
a classic case of beauty on four legs, a hairy dream come true, the 
whole spectrum of flowing womanhood. Besides, I slept with her 
last night. Eight points.” 


“She's lousy,” said the dowager camel. “Her complexion is as 
mottled as a Starling’s egg, and the last time I saw a body that 
deformed was in an old Boris Karloff film. Half a point is better 
than none.” 

“Spoilsport,”” said the lion and the elephant. “Killjoy and 
Jealous body.” 

The last contestant for the title of Miss Jungle was Maud, a 
rhinocerous who’d missed a date with Max Factor. With many a 
merry swing of her two and a half ton frame she stomped a sensual 
minuet down to the judges, completing her balletic binge with 
a dainty pirouette that drilled a seven foot pit in the ground. 

“Oh, such amorous abundance,” sighed the lion, ever-ready for 
offbeat thrills. “Ten giant-size points.” 

“Fat but fun,” agreed the purist elephant. “Speaking as a 
heavyweight myself, I consider those leathery bulbous charms as 
refreshing as hooch cider after a martini." 

“Obese and malformed freak!" declared the dowager camel, 
arising and waving a football rattle in her excitement. **Flatulent, 
grotesque effigy of the undergrowth—even I’m more beautiful than 
you... 

This suggestion sent the lion and the elephant into a fit of 
derisive laughter; they rolled around on the ground in glee, and for 
a further giggle said: “Put up or shut up, lady—let's see what 
you're made of...” 

“Alrighty,” said the camel. “You asked for it.” 

The camel who was Hortense drifted off into the bushes, slipped 
out of her stylish Quant dress, applied an inch-thick layer of make- 
up to her withered face, donned a slender bikini and danced back 
to the judges. 

“Ho, ho—you're joking,” cried the lion. “I really.don't know 
where to begin—you're bosom's on back to front, those knee-caps 
are emigrating sideways—" 

“And how about that eerie complexion,” added the elephant, 
packing his trunk with a plethora of chuckles. “That's what I call 
a permanent mudpack.” 

In humiliation Hortense the camel hid her face in her hooves, 
but the mocking continued from the beauty contestants: 

“Frumpface !" sang Maud the rhinocerous. 

“Dowdybones !” echoed Electra the lioness. 

“Bowlegs,” chanted Desdamona the gazelle. 

“Freak-features,” said Beatrice the tigress. | 

“No points,” chorused all the judges and contestants, and to the 
accompaniament of jeers and catcalls, Hortense, the shamed 
dowager camel, lifted her maligned hoofs and hightailed it to 
civilization. There she was welcomed with open arms, and was 
transformed into seventeen stunning camel-hair coats. 


O 


Moral: There's a little good in all of us. 
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It is marvellous to see the slim bodies, 
nippled perhaps on almost breastlessness, Dianas, 
taking the light on their golden hides. 


SAPPHOS ISLAND 


by William Fifield 


ps WAS FROM ONE OF THE LANDS OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN. ON AN 
Italian sea, the other day, I fell to thinking of her. We had gone 
into the cinema; an Ingmar Bergman film was playing; and there 
were the silvern lakes she must have known, silver like salmon, and 
the thick trees, the queer log houses, the drizzle. 

“She looked so pitiful, after all.” 

“No. Ugly." My answer bit sharp. I hadn't meant it so. Coming 
out of the cinema, here was the basking Italian lake, an indigo blue. 
Why bite so tartly at the contrast of the lone mirror lakes of Finland 
or Sweden in their pale night 
sun, and this deep-dyed one; 
and at the thought of the offal 
on the shore, slack and white? 
Had it offended my manhood? 

She had a chortling way of 
Jaughing, a throaty guffaw— and 
we heard her before we saw her. 
It was a night of one of the 
crazy parties, brawls, and she 
must have dropped out of the | 
sky somehow, big as she was. 

*Edrith Koskinen...” 

“Howdedo.” 

“Draw up a piece of floor and 
have a drink.” 

We were squatted or sprawled 
on the floor, drinking, and the 
record player was squalling. It 
seemed that Edrith would be 
absorbed into the group, except 
that she displaced a lot of space, 
but she was a woman with a 
titanic energy. Not very long— 
and then she had gradually 
hushed everybody with her bois- 


from where looked at, look directly at you. 

Later on, her circle broke up. And we went off a little sheepishly 
to our occupations—such as twisting, or drinking, or smooching 
quietly in corners. The vast moon had come up then, and from the 
cement verandah it looked like a brown artificial globe hung over the 
water, and the rays it sent towards us on the waves were amber. 
It seemed a little shameful not to stay round Edrith, who no doubt 
could have gone on forever. But we slipped off to our drinking, or 
love-making, and at one in the morning some went naked down to 

б swim. The slim young bodies 
were strangely tawnied in the 
light, and crossing the knoll 
stood against the moon. Edrith, 
of course, didn’t go; for a suit 
would have been a desecration, 
and she was fat. 

She was part of the clan, then, 
and whatever was planned was 
included automatically—and in- 
deed she was organizer and 
promoter of a great deal herself, 
if not quite at the inception then 
| soon enough, so that it seemed 
as if Edrith launched or directed 
much of what we did, and the 
days before she had come seemed 
quite remote. She had what, for 
want of a better term, we call 
force of personality—and, really, 
there was no opposing her. She 
had a guileless, naive zest that 
made every scheme, if she didn't 
originate it, or at least get in with 
it on the ground floor, seem 
faintly shameful, or bluntly 


terous laughing, and somehow a | T = gauche. There was no telling 
circle was formed on the floor, how she performed this magic— 


everyone crowded back into a ring, and Edrith was in the centre 
talking. She had a turn for narrating, and any of the incidents of her 
young life, mundane enough, took on a shape and glow by her way 
of recounting them. 

I remember she had on a skirt of some sort of spun wool, like a 
native skirt made in Yugoslavia. It might have been Finnish, or 
Swedish, or some Lapland work. It had the look of the crofter, of the 
simple and humble weaver of thick woollen yarns. Or possibly it was 
merely smart. The difference is not great. 

And she sat there, ankles crossed, and the big nubby skirt spread 
out like a bell, with her broad, thick, very white shoulders in a kind 
of blouse like the top of a tunic, caught together by a blue draw- 
string that could have caused it to cut tight upon the puffy heights 
of her fat breast, and that ended and tied in two blue woolly tassels, 
and her large mouth, which she had overdefined in red, wasn’t still 
a minute, while her blue eyes held everyone with a light of animation. 
It seemed sinful to look away, from a gaze so full of enthusiasm and 
expectation, and a special power of hers was to hold every eye at 
once—like those peculiar paintings of the Christ which, no matter 
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that made everything she approved right, and all she disapproved 
wrong. But she convinced everybody. She had become our arbiter. 
Probably this was a long habit with her, wherever she went. She 
wasn’t surprised; we were possibly, a little. 

A great thing then, for these amusements varied with the season, 
was the hunting of the huge tortoises. Edrith didn’t do this; she 
was, in a way, too much vast, torpid tortoise herself—though she 
was anything but lazy or indolent. But once the tortoise was secured 
and killed, and the fatty flesh, like that of the whale, was to be eaten 
with chocolate, as the island custom was—then there was Edrith 
front and centre, her fat arms churning and working, and her mouth 
smeared comically with chocolate, often enough. 

And it was just by this trick of hers—no doubt a little bit feigned 
to amuse and please, and the smears not there wholly by accident— 
that Edrith provided a surprise a little outside anyone’s calculations. 
The place she had rented, a small adobe house like a cube of sugar 
or of salt, stood right at the sea edge; there was a rise behind it, raw 
earth which peeled off, and surely a sea whipped to frenzy had once 
chewed away and eroded that small cliff; then the shelf or lap of 


beach, brown coloured, like shingle, the island earth mixed with the 
sand, and the extent strewn with kelp most of the time—and here it 
was, in the little two-room affair, that she held forth alone, one of 
the few among us not coupled or wed... And when we arrived, for 
one of the tortoise feasts, Monique was there before us. And she 
had a smear of chocolate beside her red mouth. 

It is a strange fact that one knows certain things, but given the 
slightest sign. And that was the smirch of a kiss, not feeding in 
advance of the meal. 

Well, we took good care to notice nothing. 

The flesh of Edrith was flaccid. This went strangely with her great 
spiritual vitality, and even domineering, no doubt. But such was the 
fact. She gluttonized, munched, stuffed herself, and there was a kind 
of letting go in this, a disregard of the body, or weak inability to 
quench the hungers, which showed itself in the very flesh. One would 
not have thought her a particularly love-attracting object. And yet 
she was. Perhaps it was because of those two gems of her eyes, set in 
the white dough, or just because of the inexplicable lure of some 
beings. There might have been negation in it, turn about, a kind of 
loving for very repulsion, for, physically, she must have been 
repulsive to the kiss and lover-touch. 

But she seemed not at all the woman a man would care for. She 
came among us as a kind of ferment, a catalyst perhaps. 

And Felix’s motivations were no doubt of a dreadful complexity, 
if he thought. Probably he merely reacted, with a kind of beast’s 
blindness, not knowing clearly what gave him his hungers. 

For he was a man very much in possession of himself, very sure, 
really cold. His wife—Alberta—was beautiful. She was the lushest 
creature on the island, and we men had hoped against hope she would 
join the nude swimming one day. She never did. It wasn’t in her 
nature, after all. She was extremely feminine, soft, large-hipped, 
pillow-breasted, with a thrush expression in her large brown eyes, 
and a soft, alluring lisp in her speech. If Felix hadn’t had her he’d 
have had any other woman on the island, no doubt, but as he had 
the best—why look further? We laughed over him—his “Englishman 
in the jungle” attitude—but you couldn’t take from him his moral 
fibre, his vibrant alertness and intelligence at all times, though he’d 
been a half-dozen years in the climate, and possibly it all tied to- 
gether and he depended on his neat bowtie, his white shirts, his 
jackets, while the rest of us were a good deal more bohemian. 

One day we all went out to the point of land looking to a little 
upcropping of rock, an islet offshore. The cliff there is very high, 
craggy and bleak, whitened in patches by gulls, and the abode of 
many crying seabirds who are thrown there by the winds, and nest 
or shelter in the crannies and pits. A long ladder leads down the 
sea facing at one place, by which means it is possible to get to a 
boat below, a precarious operation altogether—both the tricky 
going down in the high winds, and the clambering into the boat, 
which will go up and down like a cork on the seas, and even threaten 
to hurl and smash like a shell against the rock. Sometimes it is pos- 
sible to venture out from a point on that ladder, riveted as it is by 
hasps to the mother rock, and working along some ledge, the sea 
shifting and pitching below so that the giddy rock wall seems to move, 
find the way to a nest, and come back with gull eggs. 

Off further left, which is the eastward direction, the rugged facing 
softens and declines, and then all of a sudden breaks up in a pul- 


verizing of boulders and loosed heads, and then evens to a beach. 
Out beyond all of this, the spawned islet looks up, no doubt given 
off by some rocky parturition ages ago, in the young days of this 
island, and the spume threshes all around the base of the spire, 
shaped like a single rough needle. 

Some of our party went down the easy way to the beach. To our 
astonishment, Edrith, who had never done anything athletic before, 
declared for descending the thready ladder—to get gull eggs. Felix, 
with wry gallantry, said he would go along and help her. 

We watched them from above. It was a mirthful sight, pricked 
with real fear for them, to watch Felix manoeuvring Edrith along a 
ridge of rock. 

She had long since given up woollens and was in summer cotton, 
and the wind made a commotion of her clothing all about her, so 
that her skirt was thrown up into her face, then she had suddenly to 
clutch because the wind had exposed her backside. She was lucky 
she had Felix—deft, most competent of us all, not one to lose his 
head. 

They got their gull eggs. They brandished them, looking up the 
cliff face, tilted back to see us—we for our part peering down. It 
looked as though they might well tip right back into the sea, but 
everything was stirring and moving, and the drops and distances lent 
illusion, and we no doubt did not feel secure ourselves—craned 
forward. 

So we turned and went down to the beach. Some peeled off. It 
is marvellous to see the slim bodies, nippled perhaps on almost 
breastlessness, Dianas, taking the light on their golden hides; or the 
naked boys leaping beside them, young, and love-fraught. The 
beach is a crescent placed against the sea lonely as a desert, with the 
pine fringe behind it of a soft light green. 

Felix and Edrith hadn’t appeared, we suddenly noticed. Panic. 
Then we were racing up the slope, we half-dressed men first, and the 
naked ones were clambering into something like the lads of Michel- 
angelo who have been caught out nude by the battle cry. 

1 arrived ahead of all. No one. And in my mad fear I felt they had 
fallen into the sea, yet nonetheless started down the ladder. And 
they did not hear me owing to the great cannon-booming of the sea 
—so that I saw them before they saw me, in a hollow upon the ledge, 
clamped together in a kind of sexual desperation, his neat form 
driven in upon wellings of her soft flesh. They saw me. He stepped 
back—so far as he could in that tiny space. He kept his face quite 
impassive, and even when he came to the ladder didn't say a word. 
It was on her face that there was the odd expression—how shall I 
say it? A kind of little gleaming triumph, elfin, or diabolic. 

I watched, then, to see if she would betray something toward 
Alberta, Felix's wife. 

I never saw anything. 

But she had turned us all upside down nonetheless. And if it was 
imperceptible, it was real. Nothing seemed to go right. It was as 
though a goddess possessed of some evil Norse magic had got into 
our circle, and the charm went awry. We might have borne it, all of 
us, had it not been Alberta who was hurt. And this even though 
nothing ever declared itself, or came to the surface. We all—we men 
—loved her a little, no doubt. Slowly, as though she were a great 
sea slug, we came to feel repulsion for Edrith. 

What could Alberta have done—at [continued on page 73 
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THE 
MAGNIFICENT 


OBSESSION 


by MIKE WARD 


НЕ PROVERBIAL AMERICAN OBSESSION WITH SWEATERS HAS SPREAD TO 

Britain—and obsession is the operative word. Once you’ve dug the bug, 
sweater buying becomes compulsive. Over the past few years, British manu- 
facturers, normally slow to recognise the early stages of a contagious trend 
or at least until such trend reaches pestilential proportions, have shrewdly 
prepared for the sweater bug. 

Result: a magnificent selection of styles, colours and new materials to meet 
the demand. Considering the overall fashion scene, manufacturers fall into 
two schools, the “Classic” Cardin-inspired line on one hand and the 
Courreges/Ungaro “Cool” school on the other. The latter, of course, demands 
bolder expanses of colour and design. But things are perking up all over— 
more recently, Jantzen, who have been trading on old reserves of crumbling 
prestige for the last few years, have appointed a Director of Design to pull 
it’s line back into shape. 1 

Apart from the infectious interest in sweaters [continued on page 53 


PENTHOUSE guest personality, Dan Massey, British-born son of the perennial 
American star, Raymond Massey, brings to bear a powerful new personality 
on the legitimate stage. With formidable leading credits extending irre- 
vocably from Broadway to London’s West End, Massey’s future is assured. 

Dan is currently starring in “Barefoot In The Park," a Broadway style 
comedy centred around the troubles of a young married couple. At 32, the 
Massey magic shows greater promise than ever and although Dan enjoys 
television and screen work, his extraordinary power is perhaps best com- 
municated to live audiences across the footlights. 


Below: V-neck sweater in alpaca by Caravel in shades of grey 
and blue. £6.19.6. At all branches of Cecil Gee (including 7, St. Ann’s 
Square, Manchester). Button-down cotton shirt by Arrow. 39/6. 
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Far and above left: V-neck Sabre sweater in acrilan has horizontal stripe 
interest on body and sleeves. Obtainable from Bernard Rae, Basildon, 
Essex. Bricks Ltd., London, N.8. Pettigrew & Stevens, Sauchiehall Street, 
Glasgow. Harry Fenton Ltd., London, N.7. Top: Shetland wool long- 
sleeved sweater by Sabre has colour interest at neck, cuffs and welt, in white, 
navy and red. Obtainable from Lewins Ltd., London, S.E.l. Leslie’s, 
Northumberland Place, Bath. Male Rave, Harrow. 89/6. Above: V-neck 
“cricket” pullover in pure wool has cable stitching on front, back and arms. 
In red, mid-brown, blue and black. £7.7.0. Button-down Swedish cotton 
Oxford shirt has a rather interesting double cuff. £3.19.6. Both obtainable 
from “CUE” Dept., Austin Reed Ltd. 


on the part of the British male, the industry at large has been jogged 
out of its post-war apathy (primarily due to over-employment in 
Leicester), by the fibre companies in general and Acrilan in part- 
icular. Where wool has dominated the market for so long, with 
cotton nibbling away for short summer seasons, [continued 
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Top: Cashmere and alpaca cardigan has colours interest on sleeve band 
and pocket. The buttons are in leather. John Michael Ltd., Savile Row, 
W.1. 28 gns. Button-down shirt by Arrow. 39/6. Above: Lambswool 
cardigan with soft shoulder line by Morley. In blue, green or fawn. 
Sizes 38-46. 89/6. American cotton shirt in a mixture of lemon shades 
in Ivy League style. John Michael Ltd., 58, Old Compton Street, 
Wl. 5 епз. 


we now have Acrilan creating brilliant colour stories along with 
all the “Easy care, wash and wear" properties which today’s 
faster pace demands. 

The range of sweaters is many and varied with prices to suit 
everyone. London, at the moment, offers sweat shirts from the 
Army Surplus at 12s. 6d. to 100% camel hair at 49 gns.—from 
John Michael, of course. O4—g 
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LAYING THE HAM SEEMS TO COME NATURALLY TO THAT WILIEST OF 

Oriental villians, Fu Manchu—even when his evil deeds are 
splayed across the Cinemascopic screen he can’t resist the temptation 
of abducting a baker’s dozen of adorable doxies to make up a 
portable harem. What’s more, each of these nubile ladies has a 
powerful politician or industrialist for a daddy. This, of course, is 
part of Fu’s wicked plan; he’s going to demand the world for their 
ransom. You can’t blame him for trying. 

“Will you take these twelve innocent babes to be your unlawfully 
wedded wives?" ought to run the dialogue at this tender point. To 
which Fu Manchu, true to his fiendishly deadpan type, dumps his 
erotic swag in the basement, and, sipping a lemonade sherbet with 
greasy panache, ponders awhile on the hazards involved in making 
an attempt at world domination. After all, such a pastime isn’t all 
play and no work. 

While Fu Manchu is chewing over his playful notions, let’s 
creep into his harem and see where the action is. Old Fu will never 
notice; there’s no fool like an old Fu. 

Down in the dark, dank cellars of the Temple of Karna something 
stirs. Twelve times. Good grief! We’ve heard of separate honey- 
moons, but this is ridiculous . . . . Why on earth should Fu want to 
keep his tribe of brides chained to the wall in such a barbaric 
manner? Is he afraid they’ll go berserk with the housekeeping money? 

We don’t want to pry, but this is one marriage that’s headed for 
the rocks. 

And just look at the skimpiness of the brides’ dresses! It’s a 
lucky thing that these chicks appear exclusively in PENTHOUSE so 
daringly dolled up, and not in the film itself. Otherwise the censor 
would wear out his little scissors... . 

Meanwhile, back in the poolroom at the Temple of Karna, Fu 
Manchu thinks steadily on. Clearly the plot is sickening. Suddenly, 
news reaches him—by camel post—that Jules Merlin, a crooked 
chemist and one of Fu’s most sinister spies, has been hauled in by 
the cops on a charge of peddling aspirins out of season. Treachery 
has received a stunning blow. 

Furthermore, the Union Jack, bravely borne by none other than 
Nayland Smith, pride of the War Office and of all English-speaking 
peoples, is proceeding grimly across Africa, [continued 
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leaving no temple unturned in an almighty 
effort to capture Fu Manchu and teach him 
the rules of cricket and fair play. 

Small wonder that Fu Manchu, fearing 
the worst, seeks solace in his basement-load 
of wives. At times like this it’s so handy to 
have a harem around the house. 

Little does he know that Franz Baumer, 
clean-limbed hero of the old school, has 
disguised himself as Lentz, villainous side- 
kick of Fu’s out on an Oriental bender 
since the day he reached puberty. Bribing 
his way past the guards with a silent flick- 
knife, fearless Franz enters the Temple of 
Karna.... 

At this tense point in the film we learn — 
that is, if we’re still awake—of the terrible, 
unearthly power that Fu Manchu has at his 
deadly command. In a quiet backwater of 
the Thames, but a coronet’s throw from 
Windsor Castle, a boatload of tourists 
disappear in a cloud of mysterious smoke. 
They have been vapourized! 

Chill are our marrows when we learn 
that Fu Manchu plans to vapourize all of 
us if we don’t co-operate and give him the 
world to play with. The spoilsport. 

It’s high time we gave a cheer of en- 
couragement to Nayland Smith. The British 
Empire’s last remaining hope is still plod- 
ding across Africa, getting more and more 
tangled up inside his Union Jack with each 
step he takes. As luck would have it, he 
stumbles upon the trail [continued 


left by Franz Baumer (that’s the other 
goodie). Soon Nayland is knocking boldly 
on the door of the Temple of Karna, 
handcuffs poised for action. ... 

But all is not lost for Fu Manchu! At 
the signal from his guards he slides off 
down into the basement, rounds up his 
harem, and one by one plugs the helpless 
fillies into the vapourizing machine. When 
eventually the heroes burst in, all keyed up 
to restore law and order and get this mess 
of a film over with, Fu Manchu threatens 
to fry his beautiful captives if he can’t have 
the world! He’s a stickler for the rules of 
villainry. 

Fortunately for the squeamish in the 
audience, the dastardly Fu Manchu is foiled 
at his own game. Only a week previous all 
the electricity in the temple had been cut 
off because the quarterly bills hadn’t been 
paid. Thus Fu’s vapourizing machine goes 
off with a whimper, not a bang. Simul- 
taneously the wicked Chinaman beats it to 
the hills fed up with the game. 

And so the sun slowly sets on tropical 
Africa, with Nayland Smith basking in his 
hour of triumph, and the girls being freed 
from their chains by the [continued 
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now lecherous Franz (we always wondered 
what his motives were). In the distant hills 
the loud sobbing of Fu Manchu forms a 
touching backdrop to this moving scene. 
But don’t worry, just as soon as Fu has 
got over his tantrum, you can bet your 
“U” certificate that he’ll be back at the 
drawing board, inventing a fiendishly 
cunning device that'll turn us all into ice- 
blocks if we don’t watch out. And won’t 
that be fun? 


Our soul is a ship seeking Aegean skies, 
And from the bridge a voice cries: “Whither bound?"— 
From the top-mast an ardent voice replies: 
- Then we run aground. 


“Love... Glory... 


Honour ” 


AUDELAIRE - 


AND THE © 


EWERS OF EVIL 


BY ALAN HULL WALTON E 


HE . WORKS OF CHARLES 
Si Baudelaire, the greatest of 
France’s modern poets—and 
especially his poems, pub- 
lished under the title of 
Les Fleurs du Mal—have 
"(Mi continually proved a stimu- 
lating subject for contro- 
versy between literary critics. 
and lovers of poetry on the 
one hand, and puritanical 
moralists on the other. 


We are not here con-. 


Alcerned with the details of 

J| his biography, fascinating 

` and shocking though it was, 

but shall mention only the briefest facts, which may be helpful to any 
readers unacquainted with the man and his work. 

Baudelaire was born in Paris on April 21st, 1821. His mother 
| had been born in London, where her parents had fled during the 
Revolution of 1789. During her youth she returned to France, and 
married the elderly and somewhat aristocratic Joseph Francois 
Baudelaire. When the futüre poet was only six years old his father 
died. Shortly afterwards his mother married again—this time a 
considerably younger man, Jacques Aupick (later General Aupick), 
a typically military figure—charming, but dominant, and lacking 
in every vestige of sensitivity, especially in matters of art. This, as 
might be expected, induced unfortunate results in the young boy 
who had been brought under his care. 

As a schoolboy Charles manifested unusual ability in French 
and Latin verse; and, moreover, an insatiable curiosity in the more 
exotic and esoteric bypaths of literature. Such proclivities consider- 
ably displeased (and, of course, dismayed) his stepfather; therefore, 
after some boisterous student escapades, the young rebel was 
packed off on a long voyage to the East Indies, in the hope that 
absence from congenial spirits might dampen his nascent erotic 
and poetic ardour. 

These hopes, however, were not realised, the voyage producing 
the reverse effect to that which had been so fervently desired. For, 
during his wanderings through the isles of the East Indies, new 
and extraordinary sights fascinated the eyes, and stimulated the 
senses of the young man—these, moreover, in all their undreamed of 


brilliance, potency, and colour. A strange and enchanting panorama. 


unfurled itself for his delight, bringing new and exotic ideals of 
beauty and pleasure. Such reactions were later to be blended with 
his pity for the aged and his sympathy for the poor and suffering. 

By the time he returned home he had firmly determined to embark 
only on that career which attracted him—the career of poet and 


man of letters. For two years he lived in extravagant splendour; and 
his family, becoming worried, curtailed his resources to such an 
extent that he was reduced almost to poverty for the remainder of 
his life. 

For much of this time he lived with a mulatto woman, a third- 
rate actress whom he had picked up back-stage at one of the less 


„reputable theatres. They quarrelled constantly and it was through her 


that he contracted syphilis whilst still very young. The remainder 


-of his life was a long struggle against debt and misery, despite his 


genius as a poet, and his perception and brilliance as art, music, 
and literary critic. Several times illness attacked with severity, but 
during 1866 it descended again with especial virulence. This was the 
quaternary stage of the syphilitic malady. He was kept awake by 
shivering fevers, and fell to the ground in seizures which must have 
terrified unexpectant observers. Soon he was paralysed, and, for- 
tunately, died peacefully in his mother’s arms on the last day of 
August, 1867—ten years after the publication of his Fleurs du Mal, 
which had been successfully prosecuted (about the same time as 


` Flaubert’s Madame Bovary) as an obscene book. 


Such then is the bare outline of the life of Charles Baudelaire, a 
poet who could never be deluded into imagining himself one degree 
better then he really was—as his letters and diaries prove—he 
conscientiously took it upon himself to paint the sins and corrup- 
tions of society in unadulterated colours, thus unmistakenly attempt- 
ing to show humanity its own collected ugliness as in a gigantic 
mirror; simultaneously extracting the magical quintessence of 
eternal beauty from that ugliness, and holding it up that com- 
parison might be made between the symbolic extremes. This was 
the man who shocked and revolted a self-satisfied society because 
he spoke the truth, because he believed in the inalienable right of 
each individual to choose his own road through this earthly life, 
his own road to Heaven or Hell—so long as he did not drag an 
unwilling neighbour in any direction that neighbour had no desire 
tofollow... 


The erotic verses in Les Fleurs du Mal undoubtedly suggest that 
the most efficacious and satisfying physical sensations Baudelaire 
received were those stimulated and set in motion by his senses of 
sight and smell. Indeed a mere perusal of some of the poems will 
suffice to show how profoundly he was affected by perfumes—a 
reaction which probably had its genesis during the voyage command- 
ed by his parents—or, rather, by his stepfather. | 

But even more significant is a subject which appears and reappears 
throughout his work. That of suffering—for it was something about 
which he knew a.very great deal. His own suffering reaching the stage 
of disgust, he venged himself by glorifying the sadness and misery 
which humanity ceaselessly desires to bury deeply out of sight 
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and mind. His verses speak softly of corruption, rottenness, and 
death, confiding to the breasts of Beauty strange secrets extracted 
from the depths of a gloomy sepulchre. But from the morass of 
corruption and putrefaction he distils the concentrated essence of a 
beauty which is immortal and divine. He-becomes drunken with 
visions of indescribable forms of loveliness existing far and above 
this mundane world. From this it is but a step to his conception of 
the beauty of our present world as merely a thin shell ready to crack, 
revealing a mass of decay beneath. As Huysmans says in his novel, 
A Rebours, “Literature had hitherto confined itself to exploring the 
mere surface of the soul, or at most penetrating into such of its 
underground chambers as were readily accessible and well lighted . . . 
But Baudelaire had gone further; he had descended to the bottom of 
the inexhaustible mine, had pushed his way along abandoned or 
unexplored galleries, had penetrated of the soul where the monstrous 
vegetations of the sick mind flourish.” 

‘He is the poet of decadence; his imagination wanders among all 
the perverse splendours, all the exotic radiance extant on the face of 
the earth, and he finds beauty most glowing and harmonious at the 
moment of its fading away. This discovery causes him so much 
excruciating suffering and sadness that he is compelled to follow 
fallen loveliness down into the harrowing confines of the funereal 
vault, where larvae crawl through the stiffling darkness, and the air 
is saturated with damp and dangerous perfume. He leaves the 
memory of the misery and tyranny he has suffered, and it is here that 
he discovers, like an alchemist, the divine beauty which lies covered 
beneath seeming corruption. To speak figuratively, he has found the 
magic formula for turning lead into gold—or, rather, for extracting 
gold from the dross of lead. 

Sounds, colours, and perfumes predominate with subtlety through- 
out his poetry, for to him they are inseparably bound up with the 
soul and things beautiful . . . And he is forever conscious of his soul 
and of beauty. 

The feeling, then, which is most evident in the poems of Baudelaire 
is disgust at the foibles and vices of humanity. Some of the flowers in 
his garland may not strike the reader as being beautiful, neither did 
the poet make any such claim himself. Their beauty lies in the 
surety that they are the expression, the agonised cry of a soul 
pierced and wounded by the contemplation of the suffering and 
sordidity which it has discovered growing like a cancer throughout 
a supposedly civilized society . 

Sometimes he saw the "poor workpeople 'trying to drown their 
sorrows in drink, and to such observations as these and their 
consequent emotional reaction we owe those poems in the strain of 
Le Vin des Chiffoniers. In another poem, suggested by his city 
wanderings, Les Petites Vieilles, he mourns for the lost beauty of the 
poor little old women who crawl along the streets, keeping to the 
benevolent shadow of the walls, because they are lonely and un- 
wanted. He is filled with a heart-felt sorrow for the sad old creatures, 
ragged now, whose only occupation is regretfully to reflect upon the 
charm of their long-lost youth. This piece is a brilliant gem—one of 
the finest to come from his pen. Deep in his soul there is always a 
place for the failures in life, for the aged, the decrepit, and the poor; 
and he begs that any peace they may have shall be undisturbed—if 
nothing else can be done to alleviate the burden of their hardships. 

The influence of his work upon succeeding generations of writers 
has been untold; indeed, it may be said that he practically changed the 
course of French Literature—besides influencing many of our own 
poets: to wit, Swinburne and Aldous Huxley. He will always stand 
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among the foremost of the brightest and most remarkable men of 
letters the world has ever known. 

George Saintsbury mentions a scholar at an English University 
who, every night on retiring, habitually read a sonnet of Shake- 
speare, and then goes on to say: “If manuals of profane devotion 
become common among men of letters, I know of none that I 
should be tempted to adopt myself, and to recommend to others, 
in preference to the writings of Charles Baudelaire." 


* * * 
The following short anthology is representative of the best in 
Baudelaire, and is given from my. own translation published by the 
Fortune Press, London, during 1941. This translation of the selected 


_ poetry and prose seems to be no longer in print, and thus difficult to 


find. 
I have concluded with an English rendering of the famous essay 
on feminine make-up, taken from his critical essays. 


A BAUDELAIRE ANTHOLOGY 


LES FLEURS DU MAL 
(Flowers of Evil) 


AU LECTEUR 


Strong follies, sinful fallacies, and greed, 
Swarm in our souls with all their lewdest forces, 
And we will nourish our tolerable remorses 

As beggars feed their vermin’s crawling breed. 


Our sins are stubborn, our repentance loose; 
Vows and confessions liberally we pay, 
Returning gaily to the miry way, 

Thinking vile tears will purge our crimes profuse. 


From Evil’s pillow thrice-great Satan smiles 
And lulls our spirits with sweet sensation, 
So that the metal of our determination 

Is turned to vapour by his learned wiles? 


The devil holds the strings which prompt our play! 
In repugnant things we find attractions fell; 
Unmoved, each day we speed to utmost hell, 
Through the foul stinks of cruelty and decay. 


As libertines who kiss and then consume 

The martyred breasts of old and gilded bawds, 
We filch in secret joys which vice affords, 
And ever find the pleasure fades too soon. 


Squirming and surging like a million worms 

In our drunken brains conspiring demons seethe, 
And, when we exhale, the unseen death we breathe 
Descends, like vague complaints in hollow psalms. 


If rape and poison, poinard sharp, and fire, 

Have not embroidered with their mundane blasphemies 
The banal canvas of our piteous destinies, 

Our soul, alas, must lack complete desire. 


But among the jackals, the panthers fierce, the lice, 
The monkeys, scorpions, vultures, serpents writhing, 
The screaming monsters, howling, growling, rising, 
In the infamous menagerie of our vice, 


There is one more ugly, wicked and malicious! 

And though his cries and gestures are not great 

He would willingly hurl the world in the wreckage of Hate, 
Or gulp the Earth down in a yawn most vicious; 


He is Ennui! — And his eye shines with a tear, · 

As he dreams of scaffolds, smoking his ancient houka. 
You know him, reader, this delicate cruel monster, 
—Hypocritical reader,—my fellow,—my own brother! 


CORRESPONDENCES 


Nature’s a temple whose living pillars rise 
Sometimes to whisper words confused in sense; 
And man must journey through dark forests dense 
With symbols vaguely veiled from mortal eyes. 


As far-flung echoes, confounded by the distance, 
Seem to unite in mystery profound, 

Vast as enlightenment by starlight crowned, 

Colours, and scents, and sounds blend with insistence. 


Some perfumes as a new-born child are fresh, _ 
Sweet as the sound of Hautboys, green as fields, 
And others corrupted, exultant as the flesh, 


Having the expansion of things infinite, 
As amber, musk, and opiate incenses, 
Which lull the soul in dreams most intricate. 


LE VIN DES CHIFFONIERS 


Oft in a street-lamp’s dim and reddish light 

Whose rattling glass the wind vibrates all night, 

Jn an ancient suburb’s heart of mire and mud 

Where Humanity swarms in a stormily frothing flood. 


A rag-picker one spies, who almost falls, 
Stumbling like a poet as he bumps.the walls; 

And, heeding not the law with its severity, 

His soul’s dreams he pours forth in sheer sincerity. 


He swears great oaths, dictates sublimest laws; 
From the oppressed he drags Oppression’s claws, 
And ?neath Heaven’s far-flung universal dome 
Becomes intoxicated: as his virtues foam. 


Yes, harassed by Trouble on their domestic stage, 
These people—bruised by toil, who ache with age, 
Exhausted and bent beneath a vile destruction, 
The chaotic vomit of a town’s corruption— 


Return, perfumed by wine’s sweet exhalations, 

Accompanied by the friends of their furious celebrations; 
And all the glamour of historic powers— 

Triumphal arches, silken banners, and flowers. > 


Rise up before them in magnificent enchantment! 
While through this most bewildering luminous ferment 
Of trumpets, sunlight, drums which roll above, 

Surge the glories of a people drunk with love. 


It is thus that across the frivolity of Humanity 
The wine ran golden, slaking a lusting vanity; 
Within men’s throats its exploits still it sings, 
And by donations reigns supreme as kings. 


To drown the rancour and to lull the indolence 
Of all these old cursed ones who die in silence, 
God, touched by deep remorse, created slumber; 
Man added wine, the Sun’s divinest blunder! 


LES METAMORPHOSES DU VAMPIRE 


Then sweet seduction curled her sensual lips, 

Writhing as a serpent burned on heated bricks, 

And kneading her breasts ‘gainst the frontage of her busk 
She softly droned these words impregn’d with musk: 

— Tve lush moist lips, and long I’ve known the science 
“Of giving in a bed’s depths my compliance. 

“On my triumphant breasts I dry the tears 

“Of young and old, and make them laugh at fears; 

“For those who’ve seen me naked, I replace 

“The sun, the moon, and every star in space ! 

“I am, dear scholar, so skilled in sin that when 

“Within my velvet arms I press a man— 

“Or when my shy and passionate breasts I give. 

“То those stings of vice for which alone I live— 

“Не swoons on my mattress from sheer lust and emotion, 
“And the impotent angels would be damned to direct my devotion.” 
After she'd sucked the marrow from my bones, 
Languished, I turned to kiss her to make known 

My satiation's thanks, and then I saw 

Within her wilful womb a cankered core ! 

I closed my eyes in shaking shivering fright, 

And, opening them at last in bright clear light, 

I viewed in place of that foul whore's derision 

Who had of my rich blood made such provision, 

A shattered skeleton trembling in confusion, 

Seeming to sing as a weather-cock sings in motion, 

Or like a sign hung on an iron bar 

Wind-swung in winter sending rust-psalms far. 


ÉLOGE DU MAQUILLAGE 
(from Baudelaire's Prose Writings) 


Most errors relative to the Beautiful date from the false moral 
conceptions of the XVIIIth century. In those times Nature was 
regarded as the fundamental principle, the source and type of all 
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possible Good and Beauty. The ideas of this epoch must have been 
particularly blind and stubborn, for if we consent to refer to the 
visible facts, to the experience amassed by all ages, and to the 
“Gazette des Tribunaux,” we perceive that Nature teaches nothing 
—or nearly nothing, and advocates but little that is Good; she merely 
urges man to sleep, to drink, to eat, and to protect himself as well 
as possible against the ravages of the elements, But she also drives 
him to kill his kind, to devour, sequestrate, and torture them; and 
as soon as we leave the realm of necessities in order to enter into 
that of luxury and pleasure, we see that Nature is nothing less than a 
counsellor to crime. It is this infallible Nature who has created 
parricide and anthropophagy, as well as a thousand other abomina- 
tions which modesty and delicacy hinder one from mentioning. It 
is philosophy (I speak of those which work toward’ Good), together 


. with religion, which orders us to provide for our poor and infirm 


parents. Nature (which is nought but the voice of our own selfish 


. interest) commands us to do away with them. Review and analyse 


all that is Natural, all the actions and desires of the purely natural 


man, and you will find nothing but what is frightful. Everything that .. 


is beautiful and noble is the result of reason and calculation. Crime, 
for which the human animal absorbs the taste while in the womb of 
his mother, is originally natural. Virtue, on the contrary, is artificial, 
above Nature, since it has been necessary in all times, and among 
all nations, for gods and prophets to lead the way for Humanity, 
since man, when left to himself, lacks power to discover the correct 
path. Evil is accomplished without effort, naturally and by fatality; 
but Good is always the product of an Art. 


All I have said about Nature being an evil counsellor in the matter 
of morals, and of Reason as a veritable redemptrice, can be trans- 
ported into the realm of Beauty. Thus I am led to regard ornament 
as one of the signs of primitive nobleness in the human soul. Those 
races which our civilization, in the confusion of its perversions, 
readily treats as savages—that too, with an arrogance and ‘conceit 
entirely ridiculous—understand, even as does the child, the high 
spirituality of the toilet. The savage and the baby testify by their 
naive aspirations towards brilliance, bright colours, and by their 
admiration for the superlative majesty of artificial forms, their 
disgust for much that is real. At the same time they also sub- 
stantiate, unknown to themselves, the immateriality of their souls. 
May unhappiness blight the man who, like Louis XV (who was not 


.the product of a real civilization, but of a recurrence to barbari- 


anism) drives depravation far enough to leave only a taste for 
unadorned nature. : 


Fashion should be considered as part-evidence of the presence of 
those aspirations toward the Ideal which float in the human mind, 
above all that natural life has therein accumulated of the uncouth, 
the worldly, and the impure, It should be considered as a sublima- 


tion of Nature, or rather as a permanent and successive attempt . 


at the reformation of nature. It has probably been observed (without 
the reason having been discovered) that all fashions are charming, 
that is to say relatively charming, each being a more or less successful 
effort towards a particular form of beauty, an approximation of an 
Ideal which Desire ceaselessly titillates in the unsatisfied human 
spirit. And, if one wishes to enjoy Fashion really thoroughly, those 
of previous periods ought not to be considered as dead things: if 
one looks at the cast-off garments hanging loose and inert as the 
skin of Saint Bartholomew. in the cupboards of a dealer in old 
clothes, one should feel-the warmth of pleasure combining with 
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interest and admiration. Of course it is necessary to imagine them 
vitalized, vivified by the women who once wore them, for only thus 
can one comprehend the import and spirit lying within these things. 

Consequently, if the aphorism: All fashions are charming, strikes 
you as being too absolute, say, and you will be sure not to deceive 
yourself: they were all charming in their place and time. 

Woman is indeed in her right, and fulfils a kind of duty, in her 
appropriation of a magical and unusual appearance; it is necessary 
for her to astonish, to charm; and she ought to gild herself as an idol 
that she may be adored. She ought, after the manner of all the arts, 
to make use of those mediums which will enable her to lift herself 
above Nature. In this way she will impress her image upon the 
imagination of others, win their admiration, and conquer their 
hearts. It is of little import that such tricks are known to all, pro- 
vided that their success is certain, and the effect always enchanting. 
In such reflections as these the philosophic artist will find reason for 
those habits which women have always assumed, in order to con- 
solidate and deify, as it were, their fragile beauty. ` 

The customs by which woman improves herself are manifold; 
but we will confine ourselves to what our own time vulgarly calls 
“make-up,” a practice which includes the use of face-powder and 
which has been foolishly anathematized by some of our philosophers. / 
Powder realizes the end towards which it is applied, for it causes to 
disappear from the complexion all those blemishes which Nature 
frequently and outrageously sows thereon; besides which it creates a 
velvety smoothness in the texture of the skin, improving the colour 
at the same time, This smoothness, like that which exists during 
childhood, makes it permissible to compare the human being with 
the statue, that is to say, with a divine and superior being. As for 
artificial black which is applied to the brows and lashes, the rouge 
which burns on the upper part of the cheek, although the use of these 
may derive from the same principle, from a need to surpass Nature, 
the result satisfies an opposing need in the creation of an appealing 
expression. The red and black represent Life, a Life extraordinary 
and extreme; the black outlining the eye renders the aspect more 
profound and more unusual, lending also an appearance much more 
decisive, like a window opened upon the infinite; the rouge which 
flames over the cheék-bone augments still more the splendour of the 
eye-ball, and adds to a beautiful feminine visage the mysterious 
passion of the priestess. 

Therefore, if am correctly understood, the painting of the features 
ought not to be done with a vulgar aim in view; neither should the 
materials of the make-up box be used to imitate any purely natural. 
beauty, or to rival youth. But it has surely been observed by everyone 
that artifice does not beautify deformity, and can only pay its 
contributions to Beauty. 

Who dare venture assign to Art the sterile function of imitating 
Nature? Cosmetics are not for the purpose of concealment, and 
their use should not be hidden from the world, or denied hypocritic- 
ally, as is so frequently the case; on the contrary—they should be 
employed if not with affectation, at least with a kind of candour! 


I will gladly allow those whose heavy gravity hinders them from ` 
seeking Beauty in its most minute manifestations, to laugh at my 
reflections, and to accuse me of a. puerile solemnity: their austere 
judgment cannot touch me; I will content myself with calling them 
**would-be artists," even as are those women who have received a 
spark of this sacred fire with which they wish to illumine themselves 
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The Man in the 
Plain Brown Wrapper 


(continued from page 30) 


the pirate publishers. “Опе of these days,” 
said Girodias, “TIl sue everyone concerned 
and wait for that tidy little fortune to come 
in." 

The same sort of battle has gone on 
between Henry Miller and Maurice. Miller 
no longer speaks to Girodias, even though it 
was he who carried Miller's literary banner 
into battle. 

Most of the writers have no hesitation in 
admitting their authorship. Girodias, of 
course, says: “I am an active, conscious 
pornographer. Why can’t one write as one 
thinks, as one speaks, as one dreams? The 
characteristic of a licentious book is the 
erotic stimulation of the reader. Well, I 
think everyone has the right to be stimulated 
as long as he doesn’t bother his neighbours. 
Reading is a personal affair and literary 
censorship is an absurdity. What’s wrong 
with titillating the reader with a desire to 
make love? Titillating him with the desire to 
murder somebody seems to be quite above- 
board and accepted in all of our various forms 
of communication—which, by the way, I 
would not suggest censoring. 

“After all, sex is part of everyone’s life, so 
why should it be taboo in books? Bakers sell 
bread, butchers sell meat, I sell sex. It hap- 
pens to be my line. I accept the title of porno- 
grapher with pride. I enjoy annoying people, 
that is people I dislike—the bourgeois class 
which is in power everywhere, in France, 
Britain and America. I think it very healthy 
to shock them.” 

But what about pornography corrupting 
youth? 

“Pm all for the corruption of youth,” 
answers Girodias. “‘Corruption is an essential 
part of education. What I’m against is the 
square world.” 

However, Girodias is convinced that the 
square world, in the person of de Gaulle’s 
government, is against him and that much of 
the prosecution he has suffered has been 
persecution. “They’ve even had me up for 
books I didn’t publish. Once,” he says, “I 
arrived to find six burly fellows quarrelling 
with my secretary and demanding that she 
open a safe, left behind by the previous 
tenant, which we hadn’t been able to move. 
They ordered me to open it, and obviously 
didn’t believe I had no key. Hours later they 
forced the door—only to find it empty ! It was 
then that the police first threatened to close 
me down completely." 

He was in and out of the French courts 
with *Lolita' for four years from 1955 to 1959 
before his English-language edition was 
given a clean bill of health. It only won final 
clearance six months after a French edition 
appeared without objection. 

Prominent writers like Jean-Paul Sartre, 
Simone De Beauvoir, Alain Robbe-Grillet, 
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Claude Mauriac and two novelist members 
of the French Academy sent a petition to 
Cultural Minister Andre Malraux, backing 
up Girodias and affirming that if his activities 
were sometimes provoking and eclectic, they 
were not without merit and it was primarily 
due to him that many excellent works had 
found their way into the U.S. and Great 
Britain. The fear was noted that seizures and 
curtailments of books could lead to a curtail- 
ment of freedom of expression. 

To date, Girodias has been indicted 
twenty-five times. Never one to take anything 
lying down, Girodias has in turn sued the 
French government for £40,000. 

“They’ve started so many law suits against 
me that I frequently lose track of them. 
Once I was so fed up I forgot to appear. 
That’s the time I spent a day in jail.” 

His court appearances have been full of 
Girodian confusion. Even though the books 
are in English the entire proceedings take 
place in French. Charges are based on 
complaints of organizations like the “League 
to Protect the Virtue of Young Girls." When 
up for publishing “The Woman Thing” 
(“the technique and mystery of woman out 
to get herself conquered by the right тап”) 
he infuriated the judge. “I read a passage, 
the one where Macdonald locks the heroine 
in the bathroom. It was so funny I couldn’t 
help laughing." Unamused, the judge called 
it sheer pornography and—voila! Maurice 
had another condemnation. 

By 1964 he had accumulated ten sentences 
for a total of eighty-eight years and £26,000 
in fines. Some of these have been reduced by 
appeals. 

“T’ve got quite a few pending, including a 
request for a pardon from General de 
Gaulle; they'll take years. A lot could happen, 
who knows, the régime could change. I am 
always an optimist." 

He is also slightly masochistic. Just when 
his book publishing was harassed to the 
point of insolvency, he started the Olympia 
Magazine in English (“not completely porno- 
graphic, just a little obscene in a nice way.") 
After two issues he had to discontinue 
publication. 

But he continued battling. He once took a 
full page ad, ostensibly for La Grande 
Severine, in the programme for a policeman's 
ball. *However," he says, smiling thinly, 
“instead, a few pages from a full face port- 
rait of de Gaulle, my ad áppeared, with a list 
of my banned books." 

Obviously an accomplished  tightrope 
walker, Girodias slides, slips, totters, then 
straightens, walks grandly but precariously 
on, only to halt in mid-step to thumb his 
nose at the audience and yell imprecations 
at one and all. 

As a result, he is almost universally liked 
and distrusted. “I like him," a rival publisher 
once said, ““because he doesn't give a damn.” 

Now he has lost a fortune in the courts 
and no longer can he publish in France. In 
the same week, March 5, 1965, that the body 
of Sir Roger Casement went back to Ireland, 
Girodias announced the bankruptcy of 
Olympia Press. As a libertarian he was 


pleased, as a business man he was out for the 
count. Shortly afterwards he sold La Grande 
Severine to pay his outstanding debts. 

“It's the end of the line," he said. “At 
first I was able to console myself by saying it 
was good publicity," he now says, “but let's 
face it. I'm through as a publisher. The real 
trouble is the state of France, with its moral 
and political censorship. They're the same 
thing. You always get it when the State is 
strong, as in Russia and Portugal. De Gaulle 
is strong." 

Although oddly enough he appears 
pleased by what he calls persecution, there’s 
no denying he wears his crown of thorns 
rather selfrighteously. “I have no close 
friends," he says, as his white bloodless 
fingers finger his precisely knotted tie, keys, 
pencils. 

He lives in furnished flats or hotel rooms 
which he changes frequently. “I don't like 
stability," he says. Even now he gets to his 
office at nine and stays till one. Usually he 
eats lunch in a quarter of an hour—“Two ог 
three hours if I'm with a girl." Then he works 
till seven, reads, shaves and returns to La 
Grande Severine, where, though it's no 
longer his, he eats dinner, frequently with 
his teenage daughters—he is separated from 
his wife. Then he goes to the Blues Bar or 
one of the other rooms and drinks beer, red 
wine, or Scotch, usually picking up the tab 
for friends. Somewhere between two and 
four in the morning he drives his little Fiat to 
wherever he's staying that night. “I have no 
real material interests. I don't like gambling, 
I prefer my own speculations." 

What will this unrepentant pornographer 
do next? He has spoken of learning Russian 
and then storming the last stronghold of 
puritanism. Although Girodias has been 
accused of participating in а Communist 
plot against Western morality, he can recall 
only one Iron Curtain transaction—a sale to 
a Communist diplomat stationed in France. 

He has himself heralded many times 
before the downfall of his publishing house 
but each time come up with something that 
enabled him to continue. A few years ago he 
threatened, if shut down, to start publishing 
children's books. It would be nothing new 
to Maurice. He has already published 
irreproachable art studies, although under- 
standably he went broke. However, he gives 
no sign of wilting before watch committees, 
minions of the law, writers, publishers, and 
now creditors. 

You'd think a man who had just had his 
business shot out from him by a combination 
of changing taste and unrelenting censorship 
would be downcast. “Not at all" says 
Maurice Girodias, “it proves I was right all 
along.” 

He has recently completed arrangements 
with publishers in the States for a new series 
of books. However, it’s highly unlikely that 
he also will, as he has said, take his wrappers 
and open an Olympia Office in New York. 
Thanks, as much as anything to Maurice 
Girodias’ efforts, nobody’s getting their 
dirty books in plain brown wrappers any 
more. 
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The Mind 
Traveller 


(continued from page 44) 


a few moments of imaginary grandeur. 
*Would've made a good fighter pilot. Taxi 
down the tarmac, swing into wind, take off!” 
The Mercedes roared forward, screeched 
into the main road, bellowed towards 
Virginia Water. 


At a large house near by, Uncle Arthur 
turned into a finely gravelled driveway, 
lashing the gravel into foaming wake as 
he did a skilful but somewhat thoughtless 
drift, and stopped in front of the porticoed 
front as though to pose for an advertisement. 

Again fears of hernia as large Uncle 
Arthur heaved himself out, adjusted para- 
chute, squinted at the control tower and 
swaggered over to the mess. 

A butler opened the door, and welcomed 
them with decorum. “Good afternoon, Mr 
Peregrine.” 

“Afternoon, Hampton. What's for lunch?" 

“Beef, I fancy, Sir.” 


"[ fancy beef too. Ha, ha." Gavin was 
embarrassed, but had to endure himself 
laughing as Uncle Arthur—he swaggered 
into the drawing-room, lord of the manor, 
Sam Snead after the morning work-out. 


Poor embarrassed Gavin had to endure 
his physical host throughout a hearty 
luncheon, but was somewhat restored by a 
fine cigar, although Uncle Arthur held it to 
his ear and rolled it for such a long time to 
hear if it crackled that Gavin wondered if 
it would get thinner and thinner like plasti- 
cine and finally break in half. 


They stayed for tea, enjoyed crumpets 
but lamented muffins, spot of nostalgia for 
muffin-man and his bell. Had Uncle Arthur 
ever really eaten a muffin, Gavin wondered. 
Time to ponder, for Uncle Arthur talked so 
much that his mind was most of the time 
unoccupied. 


At last time to go. Family group watches 
with admiration (relief? contempt?) as 
Uncle Arthur squats, struggles into the car, 
waves, pulls down the door. Another few 
quids’ worth of no good to the drive, out 
into the main road, Uncle Arthur humming. 

How long must he put up with that? 
How could he exert his mind’s influence to 
overcome Uncle Arthur’s? If he did that, 
might become Uncle Arthur. Arthur’s 
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undergone a sea-change lately, become quite 
tolerable. Studies Sumerian transcripts at 
the British Museum. Refuses to touch a 
golf club. 


Gavin became aware that the body he 
was inhabiting, he hoped for not much 
longer, was becoming physically stimulated. 
Tried to ignore the fact, tried to concentrate 
on the road ahead. If a lorry came round 
that bend on the wrong side, could he escape 
Uncle Arthur’s body in time? The Gavin 
Flood Metaphysical Ejector Seat. 


They rounded the bend safely ; parked 
in a glade some way from the road was a 
car that Gavin recognised. The Mercedes 
swung off the road and parked alongside. 
Raie lifted the gull-wing door and peered 
down. 


Gavin's outrage was drowned in Uncle 
Arthur's far from avuncular greeting. 


"Darling!" For perhaps the first time 
Gavin tasted his wife's mouth as he had 
always dreamed of it and prayed that it 
might one day be; he felt her quivering 
with desire and tried to summon the classical 
repertory of the cuckold on his voyage of 
discovery, the furious rhetorical: How 
dare you, giving way to the hurt. Why? 
rolling rudderless into the tempestuous 
epithets whose thunder turns shrill before 
mockery. 


Uncle Arthur and Raie bore Gavin into 
the woods. Fragment of mind baffled as 
well as outraged: What can she see in 
him? All part of the concerto for horns. 
Well, he was certainly wearing those. 


My God, how passionate Raie could be. 
Still that rather amused air, but this was 
merely superficial now, she was panting and 
earthy as the soft spring ground beneath 
them. 


Uncle Arthur’s excitement and Raie’s 
overcame Gavin; Banquo unobserved sat 
down at the banqueting table and tucked 
in with Macbeth. 


Cascades of Darlings and more obscene 
endearments, Uncle Arthur’s vocabulary 
Oriental in its range, a vocabulary to match 
acts which voluptuaries had practised and 
refined in atmospheres of incense certainly 
no more intoxicating than the fragrant 
woodland air. 


Through it all Gavin seeking detachment, 
just a few dispassionate moments to deter- 
mine how Uncle Arthur had brought about 
this conquest. Love philtres distilled in the 
garage late at night? an oyster-rhinosceros- 
horn cocktail ? 


The trees above him swayed, he was 
panting, Raie was moaning, and then he 
was back in the summer-house, body 
passive, completely unaroused. 


He got up and rushed up the garden. Into 
the house, look in the lounge, dining-room, 
bedrooms, kitchen, bathrooms. No Raie. 
Could have shortened the agony by looking 
in the garage and finding no car. 


(continued on page 72) 
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The Mind Traveller 


(continued from page 70) 


Tactics, what tactics? Discard tactics, 
try strategy. Work it out. I’ve just made 
love to you but you thought it was Uncle 
Arthur; impossible approach. Can’t rave 
of infidelity either ; she isn’t afraid of me. 
Fling myself on her growling like a leopard 
—no. When she’s feasted richly what’s the 
point of offering her stale cake? Well be 
constructive, damn you ; Gavin Flood the 
Great Magician will now produce another 
dead rabbit from the hat. 

Gavin had still not decided what to do 
when he heard Raie’s key in the lock, her 
footstep in the hall. *Raie!" How flushed 
she looked, and there was a leaf stuck to 
the back of her coat. 


“Gavin!” There was a hint of uncertainty, 


¿| she usually sounded so horribly assured. 


“Hello.” 


“Tve been for a drive. I looked in on you 
earlier, but you seemed dead to the world." 
Stay silent, let her talk, words a rope to 
hang—whom ? 


“Т seem to spend a lot of my time dead to 
the world. You look so alive." 


“Т feel alive. It's spring." 


Gavin wanted to shout: I was there, I 
helped to make you happy, you may not 
have known it but you were making love 
with me this afternoon! 


He wanted to tell her about the leaf, but 
this would lead to explanation, he would 
find himself sucked into the whirlpool of 
involvement and he was dismayed at the 
thought of it. 

*You look so lovely, Raie." He wanted 
to take her, to kiss her mouth, but the 
memory of Uncle Arthur's moustache sear- 
ing her lips was too strong. 


He walked past her towards the door. 


“Gavin. If I look alive it's because I am 
alive. But you— never seem to notice it.” 


“T did notice it." 
“I didn't quite mean that.” 


She was being compassionate, she was 
sated and content and radiant and now he 
was her Aunt Flora. 

*What did you mean ?" 

“Can't you understand without my ex- 
plaining ?” 

“I don't think I understand anything,” 
Gavin said, suddenly close to tears, “I want 
you but I never have you. When I try to 
approach you you retreat, when I reach out 
you withdraw, when I ache for you you 
laugh. I feel like a child chasing a balloon." 


He went out. Give her time to desire, he 
told himself, then take her. 


The following evening, Gavin took Raie 
in his arms as she was about to get into bed. 
As usual she was pliant, yielding without 
enthusiasm. 


Gavin flung her on the bed and proceeded 
to love her savagely, quoting as he did so 
one or two of Uncle Arthur’s Sunday phrases. 
Raie beneath him grew rigid. 


“So you're reacting at last," Gavin panted, 
“you want me to act like an animal, I’m 
acting like an animal." 


“Мо,” Raie breathed, eyes huge in the 
shadows, "there is beauty in an animal. 
Where— ?” 


“So you think I haven't any beauty ?" 
More words, the words of Uncle Arthur, 
flowed from him. “Мей, damn you, melt! 
You liked it this way on Sunday!” he 
shrieked. “You liked the way I made love 
then!” 


Raie began to scream, and as she screamed 
Gavin saw something that made him empty 
of jealousy and longing and tears. Raie's 
hair was turning white. 
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Never again, determined Gavin some 
weeks later, staring at the ceiling, never 
again must I launch my mind into other 
people’s. Too dangerous. For example, you 
might become poor Raie—what was it like 
to be mad, to wake up in the small quiet 
room, so incredibly, awesomely quiet? To 
be trapped in her body, so desired until 
that night deprived it of the essence of 
desirability, its mind and spirit ? 

Life could be a sad jest, awarding vast 
revenge where it was neither sought, nor 
deserved. 


He felt the need to talk to somebody, to 
reminisce with an intimate. He picked up 
the telephone and dialled Uncle Arthur’s 


number. 
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Sappho’s Island 


(continued from page 49) 


the end? She had got Edrith somehow naked 
on that little shingle of her beach. She could 
not have done this physically, torn the 
clothes from her. Edrith, if flaccid as tallow, 
was too powerful and big. She never said— 
indeed said almost nothing whatever. Then 
she must have lured her. It was a horrible 
scene for the mind to conjure upon. Most of 
us—males—sought to shut it out. 


But she had got Edrith naked on that bit 
of beach, massive, spreading, slack Edrith. 


What bacchante dance she must have per- 
formed, who could know? Nor had she, even 
then this last time, stripped naked herself. So 
long as we thought she did it out of jealous 
rage on account of her husband, of Felix, we 
supposed we understood—all but that Edrith 
was naked when found there, a slack mass of 
offal. But it soon came out, and it wasn't out 
of jealousy for Felix at all that Alberta had 
plunged the knife she must have secured 
beforehand from Edrith’s little house into 
the body she had got, somehow, so mon- 
strously naked, but for jealousy of Monique. 
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know what terrible habit is— 
are you old enough—can you 
spot insidious clue ? 


Bitter secret revealed ! 
Clue is right under your nose— 
right under man's elbow. Sor- 
did habit is girl herself! Note 
determination in astonishing 
man's face—he has finally 
shaken girl—he is on the road 
to recovery—back to normal, 
healthy, clean-living pursuits— 
back to PENTHOUSE! 


Dont let this happen to you; 
common symptoms are weak- 
ness in the head, knees and 
bank balance—slowing down 
of all processes including free- 
dom. Protect yourself against 
similar disorientation. Forget 
illusory world of women and 
snap back to reality with medi- 
cally approved PENTHOUSE. 
Recommended dose: 12 times 
per annum for only £3.0.0 post- 
age paid. If you have needy 
friends send subscription to 
them too—a whole year costs 
less than single evening's date. 
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